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THE BROTHER AND THE SISTER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON HERDER. 


** Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them not 
kingdom of God.”— Mark x. 14. 


In a winding dell, thick-sown with flowers, 
Often played together through the hours 
Of the live-long sunny Summer's day, 7 
Two most lovely children, one a boy, 
One a girl. a sister and a brother : 
And along with them‘ did ever play 
Innocence, and Gracefulness, and Joy. 


Here there stood an image of the Mother 
Of our Blesséd Saviour, with her child 
In her arms, who always looked and smiled 


On the playmates: And their own dear mother 


One day told them, after they had played, 
Who the smiling little Infant was ; 
How He was the mighty Gop, who made 
Sun, and Moon, and Earth, and the green grass, 
And themselves ; and, when she saw them moved 
With deep reverence, and their childish mirth 
Hushed, she told them how this Gop had loved 
Little children when He dwelled on Earth, 
And that now in Heaven He loved them still. 
And the little girl said, “I and brother 
Both love God: will he love us, too, mother ?” 
And the mother said, “If you be good He will.” 


So, upon another time, a bland, 
Bright, soft Summer evening, as the fair 
Children sat together hand-in-hand, 
One said to the other, (‘twas the boy 
To the gir!,) ‘Oh, if the dear God there 
Would come down to us! There's not a toy 
In our house but I would give him.” 
And the girl said, ‘* I would cull him all 
Pretty flowers.” ‘ And I would climb the tall 
Trees,” the boy said, ‘till the day grew dim, 
And would gather fruits for him.” And thus 
Each sweet child did prattle to the other, 
Till the sun sank low behind the hill, 
And both, running, then sought out their mother, 
And cried out together, ‘* Mother !—will 
God come down some day, and play with us?” 


Gently spake the mother in rebuke 
Of their babble ; but it bore a deep 
Meaning in the eternal Minutebook ; 
For, one night, soon after, in her sleep, 
She beheld the Infant-Saviour playing 
With her children, and she heard Him saying, 
“‘ How shall I requite you for the flowers 
And the fruit you would have givenme’t Thee, 
Brother, will I take along with me, 
To my Father’s many-mansioned Home, 
And will guide thee to luxuriant bowers, 
Where bloom fruits unknown on Earth beneath ; 
And to thee, my sister, will I come 
On thy bridal-day, and with a wreath 
Of celestial flowers adorn thy brow, 
And will bless thy nuptials, so that thou 
Shalt have children good and innocent even 
As my Father's angels are in Heaven.” 


And the mother woke, and prayed with tears, 
“*Oh, my Gop! my Saviour! spare my son ! 

Spare him to console my waning years, 
Ifthoucanst! If not, Thy will be done !” 


And the willof Gop was done. The boy 
Sickened soon, and died. But, ere he died, 
Those about him saw his countenance 
Lighted up with gloriousness and joy 
Inexpressible ; for, by his side 
He beheld (rapt all the while in trance, 
As his mother noticed,) a young Child 
Brighter than the sun, and beauteous as 
Gop himself! 


Year after year did pass, 

And at length her twentieth Summer smiled 
On the maiden with her wedding-day : 
But, behold !—as she knelt down to pray 
At the altar, heavenly radiance beamed 
Round her, and she saw, as though she dreamed, 
Him, her childhood’s Infant-Saviour, reaching 

Her a wreath of brilliant flowers, with some 
Dark ones intermixed ; a symbol, teaching 

Her what hue the years that were to come 
Should assume for her. And truly, she 

Spent a life of peace and blessedness, 
Mingled with such mild adversity 

That she rather wished it more than less. 


—-- 


TIME. 
Through the dim vista of receding years 
The memories of longpast hopes and fears 
Sweeps o'er the mind, like music’s dying strain, 
And in the past we seem to live again. 
How oft, alas! is such reflection fraught 
With disappointment and embittered thought ! 
On life’s broad ocean when men first sets sail, 
With swelling heart he courts the favouring gale ; 
Joy speeds his course, and all around is bright, 
He recks not, knows not of the coming night. 
Too soon he finds the glittering vision fade, 
And what seemed bliss an unsubstantial shade ; 
Tie after tie is bruke as Time rolls on, 
And on the barren waste he stands alone. 


At length, borne down by care, and bowed by grief, 


He turns to Heaven, though late, to seek relief : 
The clouds disperse, the veil is rent away, 

And on his sight bursts Hope's celestial ray ; 
His soul no longer to despair is hurled, 

He sees a better and a brighter world 


; for, of such is the | 


| The struggle’s o’er, the weary task is done, 
His bark has reached the shore, his race is run, 
Like a tir’d infant on its mother’s breast, 

He sinks into the grave in peaceful rest. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





A HOAX IN RETURN.* 


| IN A LETTER FROM PETER REDWING, ESQ., OF BELLE-VUE HOUSE, HAMMER- 
SMITH, TO DOCTOR BARTRAM, OF ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
May 28, 1726. 

| My Dear Docror,—TI acquainted you in my last, that should any thing 
| new spring from the odd events that occurred at Mr. Lampe's house, that I 
should write you upon it, which I do with the greater alacrity because vou ex- 
pressed yourself so amused with the account I sent you lately. 

Depend upon it, I will never attempt to hoax any one again. I have been 
so punished and repaid for the part t took against those respectable ladies, 
Mrs. Breval, Miss Gillett, and Mrs. Pilcocks, that I am utterly intimidated for 
the remainder of my life. 

About a week after the pleasant dinner in King Street, Covent Garden, I 
thought myself bound, in politeness and hospitality, to give a dinner in 
return to my friends; and I wrote to invite Mr. and Mrs. Lampe to fix a 
day when it would be convenient for them to come to dine at Belle.Vue 
House. 

Lampe, who by the way teaches music at the Clock-house at Hammersmith, 
drove his chair down, and called upon me. I inquired of him the results of our 
hoax, and he informed me that Miss Gillett had written home to her friends at 
Bedford an account of the day she had the honour of passing with Mr. Pope, 
the great poet, and that she had begged of her father to allow her to purchase 
the last edition of his works, that she might (being on good terms with the 
author) procure his autograph in the title-page of each volume. Old Mr. Gil- 
lett, who is a very indulgent parent,transmitted his daughter the money to pur- 
chase the complete edition. And the young lady has them all prepared for the 
signature. Miss Gillet had done nothing but copy verses from Abelard and Eloise 
ever since. Mrs. Pilcocks told Mrs. Lampe, that if Mr. Pope had been a mar- 
rying man, thatif she had made up her mind ever to have entered the holy 
state of matrimony again, that she would accept Mr. Pope, notwithstanding 
that he was a Papist, and disqualified, and incompetent. She said she was 
certain that Mr. Pope would make a good husband, as he had been so excel- 
lent a son, so very dutiful to his mother. 

‘“* Pretty Mrs. Breval,”’ added Mr. Lampe, “ had been very angry with 
her husband, the captain; and had vowed that she would give him no rest, 
night nor day, until he left off his abuse of Mr. Pope in the weekly journals. 

We both agreed that Hyppesly had (unlike him in general) overacted his 
part, and carried the jest too far. 

Mr. Lampe then partook of some sweet wine and cake ; and Itconfidentially 
acquainted him, that a few days’ prior I had been unanimously appointed 
churchwarden of Hammersmith (or, rather, I should say, chapelwarden, for 
our church is only a chapel of ease to Fulham church ;) and he was pleased to 
listen attentively while | enumerated my complicated list of duties, ridedicet,— 





ganist’ :—together with any other expenses incidental to the due performance 
of divine worship, as by law required. 


suppers, lent luncheons,” &c. &c. &c. I[ excused this severe remark,because 
I was aware that Lampe was a facetious person. 

‘“« And what day shall I have the pleasure of your company ?” said I, endea- 
vouring to turn the conversation. 


tlemen you met at my house ?” 

I answered in the affirmative, although, in truth, it must be acknowledged 
that I had only intended to have given Mr. and Mrs. Lampe a small dinner,— 
some Thames flounders and eels, and a couple of roasted chickens, and a pud- 
ding or so; but my word was passed, and the following Saturday was fixed, at 
three of the clock, for dinner; but the company were to come down as early 
as it pleased them, to enjoy the fresh air of my garden. 

“ Bravo !”’ said Lampe, ‘I will collect the flock of geese ! and we will have 
a coach-and-four for the day.” 

I laughed at Mr. Lampe’s quaint conceit of a flock of geese coming down to 
Hammersmith in a coach-and-four. 

“J'}l tell you what we will do,” continued Lampe ; ‘ we will invite the wo- 
men in the name of Mr. Pope, and persuade them that Belle-Vue House is 
your villa at Twickenham. They won't know a bit the better, and we will 
drive a round-about way, and let them see the Thames.” 

“Capital !” said I, elated with my former success. Then Mr. Lampe pro- 
posed that I should write him a note, empowering him to invite the party ; and, 
to keep up the hoax, to sign ‘ Alexander Pope.’ I was vain fool enough to 
agsent to this, and wrote as follows :— 

“* Twickenham. 

‘“‘ Dear Mr. Lampe,—Will you oblige me with your company on Satusday 
next, to pass the day at my villa; and will you add to the favour, by persuad- 
ing Mrs. Lampe, Mrs. Breval, Miss Gillett, and Mrs. Pilcocks, to join the 
party ? ‘** Your humble servant to command, A. Pops.” 

Lampe asked me to write the following postscript, as he thought I had not 
been sufficiently complimentary to the Jadies, as a poet. I therefore wrote as 
he dictated :— 

“P.S. Oh! that I dared to apply my verse to one, or the whole, of the fair 
creatures. 

“ Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide ; 
If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face; and you'll forget them all.’ ”’ 

Mr. Lampe then informed me that Capt. Breval had taken a lodging for the 
summer at Hammersmith, near untg the Thames; but as Mrs. Breval had 
never before been there, that he, Lampe, would call for them in the hired car- 
riage in which the ladies were to take their supposed ride to Twickenham, and 
80 carry on the deception. 

You are aware, my dear doctor, that I am of a very easy temper, and I good- 
naturedly gave way to this ribaldry, although, I must confess, that afier Mr 
Lampe had taken his departure, | reflected that I was about to pay rather ex 
pensively for my jest, in having nine persons to dinner instead of two; for, as 


unlucky events took place. I hada call from our very reverend curate. This 
gentleman was the Rev. Michael Hutchinson, D. D. He had shewn me much 
civility in my new capacity of churchwarden. I had partaken of the hospitali- 
ty of his table; and I bethought me, in an ungua rded moment, that the ex 
pense of a dinner for nine would not be augmented by the addition of a guest 
So I most respectfully asked the Rev. Dr Michael Hutchinson if he would do 
me the honour to meet a few friends to dinner on the Saturday ensuing. He 
graciously accepted of the invitation :, 

After he had left my house, I began to think of the mistake I had committed 
How was he to enter into the Pope hoax with the strange fellows he was to 
meet; and in what plight should I appear to him asa confidential church 
warden? I cursed my stupidity fifty times I then hoped that the divine 
would recollect that it was Sat@rday, and that he would be busied in the pre 





* See a former number of the Albion for ‘‘ A Huax in the time of Pope.’ 








I before said, I only expected Lampe and his wife. And here one of the most | 


ae 





paration of his sermon for the following Sunday ; but I reckoned without my 
host, for the reverend gentleman had above a dozen choice discourses ready 
on and dried ; and he had only “ to®gird up his loins,” and deliver one of 
them. 

It put me to my wits’ ends, being a bachelor, to provide every thing com- 
fortable for so large a party. A sow belonging to my gardener having had a 
fine litter of pigs about three weeks before, | bespoke one of them as a dish for 
this occasion. 

At length the eventful day arrived, and down came the coach-and-four with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyppesly, Mrs. Pilcocks, and Matthew Concanen. 

Lampe and his wife were in his chaise, and he, as a skilful general, led the 
van. They al! drove up to the door of Captain Breval’s lodging near the Clock- 
house, where thev found Mrs. Breval and Miss Gillet ready dressed in their 
hoods for the ride to Mr. Pope's villa. 

Breval was compelled to be in town until two o’clock to correct the sheets 
of the weekly journal, of which, as I said before, he was a writer ; and then his 
intention was to ride a nag-horse down to Hammersmith. 

When the ladies were all duly seated, they looked forward with infinite de- 
light to the _— day they were about to pass. Lampe, leading the way 
and driving Mrs. Lampe, took the party out of Hammersmith through the lanes 
to Fulham, where they had just commenced the bridge across the Thames te 
Putney. The carriages stopped to view the works. 

‘Is it not odd,” said Mr. Lampe, “that it is now fifty-five years ago since 
this bridge was first talked of ?” 

** Well, they have been long enough about it,” remarked Mrs. Pilcocks. 

** Would you imagine,” said Hyppesly, ‘that a member in the House of 
Commons in 1671, a Sir William Thompson, should be ass enongh to argue 
that the proposed building of this bridge would make the skirts of don too 
big for the whole ody? Thompson must have been a tailor.” The ladies 
smiled, ‘ The honourable member also insisted that the rents of London-bridge 
would be thereby destroyed, and that the erection at Putney would cause 
shoals and sand-banks in the pool, so that the ships would be obliged to lie be- 
low Woolwich ; that it would affect the navigation, the seamen, the western 
barges, and the watermen.” 

‘** And,” said Mr. Lampe, ‘‘ another, Mr. Love, positively affirmed, ‘ That 
if carts were allowed to go over the intended bridge at Putney, the City must 
be destroyed by it,’ and the bill was thrown out.” 

After having viewed the cofferdam, the party drove on through the lanes, 
and Hyppesly, affecting great penitence, told Miss Gillet that he should be 
quite at a loss in what way to commence an apology to Mr. Pope for his late 
rudeness to him. 





**Ah!” replied Miss Gillet, ‘I do not know how you can ever regain your 
ground with him.” 

“If Thad been Mr. Pope,” said Mrs. Pilcocks, ‘I would have flung you 
out of window.” 

*« I deserved it, I confess,” answered Hyppesly ; ‘‘ but two can play at that 
game, and I am the strongest built man. Lord, I think | could pitch the poet 
up into the air and catch him in my hat.” 

The ladies glanced at each other as much as to say, “The old rogue is as 


“ Paying salary of ‘ parish clerk ;° ditto , ‘ collector of pew-rents ;’ ditto, ‘ or- | bad as gver.”’ 


** l-wonder if we shall escape without our usual quarrelling to day?” re- 


| marked Matthew Concanen. Miss Gillet hoped for all their sakee thet the 


| 








Mr. Lampe stopped me, by saying, “Such as audit dinners, vestry | scenes which took place at Mr. Lampe’s might not be repeated. Concanem 


said, ‘‘ That infernal Pope is so personal.” 

“You are wincing under the flogging you received in the Dunciad,” replied 
Hyppesly. ‘* Why, Colley Cibber only last week granted it to be a better 
poem of its kind than ever was writ ; but it was a victory over a parcel of poor 


““Odso!” replied Lampe ; a brilliant idea; and we can enjoy the fun of | wretches whom it was almost cowardice to conquer. A man might as well 
keeping up the hoax. Your invitation is to the same party of ladies and gen- | triumph for having killed so many flies that had offended him. Could he have 
| left them alone, by this time, poor souls! they had all been buried im ob- 


livion.” 

“Tell Cibber I am extremely obliged to him,” said Matthew Concanen, 
sharply. ‘ Since the fellow’s appointment as poet laureate, he has been more 
ridiculously impertinent than ever. There are four lines written by a person of 
my acquaintance that I should like you to carry to the vain manager :— 

“In merry old England it once was a rule 

The king had his poet, and also his fool ; 

But now we're so frugal, I’d have you to know it, 

That Cibber can serve both for fool and for poet.” . 

“Tam quite sick of your weekly riff-raff railers and rhymers,” said Mrs. 
Pileocks ; ‘‘and as for Mr. Dennis, he is a positive old bear.” ; 

‘* Pray, how far are we from Twickenham !”’ inquired Mrs. Breval. ‘“ quite 
long to see Mr. Pope’s villa.” 

“We are not many miles distant from it,” said Hyppesly, “ and I hope 
when you do see it that you will not be much disappointed.” 

“Why,” continued Mrs. Breval, ‘1 have heard so much of the beauty of 
the grounds, and that there is a grotto of shell-work, and sloping arcades of 
trees.” 

 T cannot say I ever saw any of them,” replied the comedian. 

Mrs. Pilcocks was surprised at that, as she had been credibly informed that 
the grotto in particular was must curiously contrived, and when the doors were 
shut it became partially dark and all the barges and boats on the river were re- 
flected on the walls, forming a charming moving picture.” 

“It might have been so once,” answered Hyppesly, “but I suspect that 
the moving picture has glided itself away, for there is no such thing there 
now. 

Miss Gillet remarked, ‘“ For her part, she cared little or nothing for the or- 
namental grounds ; her pleasure would be created by the delightful conversa- 
tion of the great poet.” é 

Hyppesly waggishly hoped that Mr. Pope would be as agreeable and witty as: 
he had been on the former occasion. ‘The ladies did notin the slightest degree 
doubt it, if the other gentlemen of the party demeaned themselves properly. 
Hyppesly replied, ‘‘ I hope, Mr. Concanen, that you will master your temper, 
though the satirist was sharp upon you in the Dunciad : 

‘ True to the bottom, see Concanen creep, 
A cold, long-winded, native of the deep.’” 

‘Your memory for quotation, Mr. Hyppesly, is tenaciously offensive,” re- 
marked Matthew Concanen. 

[live by my memory,” replied the comedian 

Well, on went the hired coach, with four spanking geldings, and speedily ar- 
rived at Brentford, from which the party had a view of the epposite side of the 
river—Kew; where the houses were occupied in the summer months by the 
royal family 

«| never look at that spot,” said Hyppesly, ‘‘ without thinking of the re- 
markable epigram that Mr. Pope wrote to be inscribed on the collar of a fa 
vourite spaniel belonging to the prince.” : 

“ What was it? Oh P pray sigeel ittous,” exclaimed the ladies altogether. 

The comedian, after obtaining a positive assurance that not one of the fe- 
males had ever before heard it, favoured them with the passage :-— 

‘‘T am his highness’s dog at Kew 

Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you!” ; 
Hyppesly uttered this ia such an irresistible tone that Mrs. Pilcocks, Miss Gillet, 
and Mrs. Breval joined in simultaneous and cont nued laughter 

* By the way,’ said Concanen, “the new author, Mr. James Thomson, whe 
has recently published his poem on Winter, lives in yonder lane, and Mr. Gay 
is frequently in this neighbourhood. About six years ago he published his 
poems, and, procuring a good subscription, he cleared a thousand pounds. Ges 
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«was a mere child in money affairs, and he advised with his friends as to what 
dhe should do with it. Mr. Lewis, the steward of Lord Oxford, told him to in- 

“wast it to the funds and live on the interest Dr. Arbuthnot bade him intrust 
it t@ Previdence and live on the principal. Both Pope and Swift directed him 
oo) ase an annuity; and as things have turned out with that accursed 
Seuth Sea Scheme, it is fortunate for Mr. Gay that he followed the last-men- 
‘tioned advice.” ; 

By mingling these names, and speaking of Pope, both Hyppesley and Mat- 
thew Concanen mystified the ladies and kept up the delusion. Soon after this, 
Lampe led the way through one of the back lanes into Hammersmith, and 

“drove up to Belle-Vue House, where I received the party with urbanity and at- 
‘teation. Mrs. Pilcocks was all amiability, and Miss Gillett timidly informed 
mae that her papa had been kind enough to present her with the complete edi- 
‘tion of my works, and that she should be bold enough to take the liberty to 
est me to write my name on the title-pages of the volumes. 
he party now partook of a luncheon in my parlour, wherein was my little 
‘shelf of books, and I otserved that Mrs. Breval and Miss Gillett were curious- 
iy inspecting the titles on the binding to see who were the favourite authors of 
Mir. Pope, and they seemed rather puzzled at only finding such works as 
Senks’s Plain Man's Companion ; The Lover's Secretary, or Adventures of 
Mindamira ; Cocker's Decimal Arithmetic ; The Comical History of Francion, 
‘translated hy Thomas Brown and others ; Bragg's Advice to Young Genitle- 
«men. Miss Gillett ventured to express her surprise that there was nothing of 
aay own there. To which Mr. Lampe replied, “‘Oh! my dear, poor Mr. 
Pepe has trouble enough in writing all his fine things without having the addi- 
‘tional labourto read them afterwards.” Mrs. Breval remarked that it was a 
and striking proof of Mr. Pope’s modesty. 

“So,” said Concanen to me, “I find that you and Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
7 have quarrelled !” 

“ Who told you so ?” answered J. 

«It is the whole talk of the town,” continued Concanen; “and the affair 
& mvolved in mystery.” 

{ at length said I had my reason§. Concanen pressed me to tell him what 
~@hey were. I, knowing that the Lady Mary had accompanied her husband to 
Genstantinople, when he was appointed ambassador by the late king, said, 
~“ Perhaps I was not so fond of ‘Turkey as she was!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Hyppesly ; “ there’s a glorious joke, Mr. Pope 
mat fond of turkey! Ha! ha! ha! let me write that down, | cannot afford 
se fose a single atom of his wit!” 

“ Witty or not,” maliciously interrupted Concanen, ‘I picked up a pam- 

let the other day, written by Griffin the player, in conjunction with Mr. 

keobald. It is entitled, The Key to the What d’ye Callit. They have posi- 
‘tively therein denominated—Gay a blockhead, and Pope a knave !”’ 

“Fie! fie! fie!” exclaimed Mrs. Pilcocks; ‘ I thought we ladies were not 
te be pestered with this continued base detraction. I declare, of all men, au- 
«thors are the most envious.” 

“ How very little!” said Mrs. Breval. 

“ He is not six feet high, certainly !” humorously remarked Lampe. 

a — Mr. Lampe, you are almost as bad as the others!” retorted pretty 

ts. B. 

When our luncheon was concluded, a walk was proposed in my garden; 
and [ began to feel on tenter-hooks, as the ladies were very assiduous about 
my person, and all anxiously inquiring about my far-famed grotto. Lampe re- 
lieved me in some measure by volunteering a monstrous fib, which he uttered 
with the greatest complacency, telling Mrs. Pilcocks that a large silver eel had 
@eund its way into the waste-pipe which carried the water off from my foun- 
Zain ; and, consequently, that my lovely grot was out of order, and up to the 
&nees ina puddle. ‘This was a terrible disappointment to the ladies. 

* However,” said Mr. Lampe, “we can shew you the arbour where our 
@ifted friend sips cider with my Lady Scudamore.” Lampe then led them 
‘te asort of summer-house of very ordinary pretensions. Mrs. Breval and Miss 
“Gillett inquired where the Italian colonnade and the porticoes were erected. 
Lampe replied that they had been taken down and sent to London to be re- 
painted for the summer season. So they all agreed that they were unlucky 
‘that dear Mr. Pope should fix on a day to invite a party to view his grounds 
when the ornamental parts of them, which it was said he had arranged with so 
much taste, had been every one displaced. I declare I could hardly contain 
amyself when Mrs. Pilcocks asked me to lead the party to the spot from whence 
the celebrated echo might be distinctly heard. Lampe briskly replied, ‘ Oh, | 
ewill shew you, madam !” i 

Hyppesly remarked, “* That he hoped and trusted that the echo had not also 
been sent to town to be repaired.” He then whispered something in Lampe’s 
ar; and, unperceived by the ladies, retreated behind the building before-men- 
tiened. Mr. Lampe, leading his party to the end of a gravel-walk, then beg- 
ged of them to listen ; and he sung out, ina loud musical tone, ‘‘ Hark! 
hark! hark!" and turned his ear towards the summer-house, where that wick- 
“sd old Hyppesly was stationed to repeat the echo, which he did very cleverly. 

“ Hark ! hark! hark!” ‘ 3 

“* How perfect !” said Mrs. Pilcocks ; “I really should like to hear my own 
woice echoed.” 

“Do not be alarmed,” replied Lampe : 
eorensly foud.”’ 

hb! [thought I should have burst in suppressing my laughter when the 
eld lady, screaming out like a maccaw, “ Hiliho! hiliho! hiltho!” and then 
whe admirable imitation of her cracked voice by Hyppesly. It was delicious. 

‘Bat my elated spirit sunk when [ recollected that I had invited the Rev. 
‘Dr. Michael Hutchinson to dinner ; and I made up my mind that I must,before 
this arrival, divulge the hoax of which I had been guilty. At this moment Mrs 
Hlyppesly, wanting her husband for something, called out,“ Hyppesly, my 
shear |”? to which the echo behind the summer-house responded, in the most 
wonderful manner, *‘1 am comING, mY DEAR!” 

{ had promised my male friends an hour's angling on the banks of the 
Thames, and had provided myself with some rods and lines after the most ap- 
greved fashion of old Izaak Walton, of whom] profess myself a prodigivus ad- 
miter. So we had determined to occupy the hour between luncheon and din- 
mer, and leave the ladies, as the day was very warm, to enjoy themselves in the 
‘sewers of my garden : but first I gave my housekeeper a very strict charge to 
sabey them in every thing. 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Lampe “Our friend the poet is so gallant a per- 
«on, that I am assured that he would make nothing new in his garden witb- 
~ wishing to see the print of the fairy footsteps of the ladies in every part 

wt. 

At this remark there was a coquettish exhibition of the point of the toe of 
seach of the laced slippers of Miss Gillett, Mrs. Breval, and Mrs. Pilcocks. 

Bat prior to our departure with our rods forthe hour’s pastime, I took Mrs. 

‘Smmpe on one side and told her exactly the situation in which I was placed as 
the newly appointed churchwarden of Hammersmith, and my invitation to the 
Rev. Dr. Hutchinson. The good-natured lady kindly entered into my views, 
and agreed that it would be great folly to commit myself in the opinion of the 
clergyman, in order to keep upa jest that had been continued quite long 
eneugh. So she undertook that, after we had gone, she would break the whole 
weetver to the ladies who had been so abominably hoaxed, and against whom 
wech a complicated conspiracy had been practised. I kissed her hand, and 
“thanked her. 

And now, my dear Doctor Bartram, I must write from the description given 
“‘eme subsequently, by Mrs. Lampe, of the effect her communication had on 
‘eer deceived female friends. It was no laughing matter, I assure you. At 
iret they could not be brought to believe that they had been so intolerably 
splind, and Mrs. Lampe was compelled tocall in Mrs. Hyppesly to corroborate 
ther disclosure. Miss Gillett was in mute despair and astonishment ; Mrs. Pil- 
woeck’s’ teeth chattered convulsively ; but the being who felt it most was Mrs. 
Breval, who was a woman of strong feeling, and a very high spirit. She had 
‘eoen insulted ; her sister and guest had been deceived and insulted; but the 
werst of all was that her husband, Captain Breval, had joined in a shameful 
«sonspiracy against her. ‘The colour flushed inher face, she was in an indis- 
gutable rage :— 

“Then flashed the living lightning from her eyes, 

And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies 

Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, 

When husbands or when lap dogs breathe their last ; 

Or when rich china vessels, fall’n from high, 

In glittering dust and painted fragments lie ag 
selected the above lines from the Rape of the Lock 

She instantly, with all a woman’s wit and keenness, determined on re- 
vonge,—not only on the person, whoever he might be, who represented Mr. 
Wepe, but most particularly on the captain. It was the first deceit he had 
ypeesed on her, and she intended to give him sucha lesson that it would be 

kely to prove the last. 

Ske begged of her injured female companions to aid her, and was promised 
‘their compliance by way of turning the tables. A cross-examination of Mrs. 
“Spooner the housekeeper, soon proved that Belle-Vue House, Hammersmith. 
wes not Pope’s villa at Twickenham, and that Mr. Peter Redwing was not the 
wathor of the great and arduous performance of translating Homer from the 


“ all you have to d@ is to sing suffi- 


‘tered the head of Mrs. Breval was to try if by any possibility she could da- 


mage or destroy the bachelor Redwing’s dinner ; and having received from him 
a carte blanche to do as she pleased during the absence of the gentlemen, she 
proceeded to the larder, where she discovered the sucking pig placed on a tin, 
and prepared to be sent to the neighbouring bakehouse. An idea instantly 
flashed across her. She asked Mrs Spooner if she could procure her some 
baby-linen The gardener’s wife, from whose cottage the pig itself had first 
been introduced, instantly supplied the little cap, petticoat, and bed-gown that 
were required ; and Mrs. Breval, with assistance, attired the sucking-pig in 
them, with the back of the neck upwards, and the snout placed in the cap. Mrs. 


nostrils, and an infantile mouth, on the little white-fleshed sucking pig’s back 
of its head. It was then placed on a pillow in a basket, and put on the corner 
of a sofa, with shawls and wrappers around it, as if to keep it warm, but in re- 
ality to prevent too much light coming on it fromthe window. These prepara- 
tions, which were very cleverly effected, nearly occupied the time that the men 
were absent, and as Captain Breval had trotted down the road nearest to the 
river, he descried his party angling on the bank, approached them, exclaiming 
to me,— 
‘* Ah, my dear Pope, we may quote your own Windsor Forest :— 

‘In genial spring, beneath the quiv’ring shade, 

Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 

The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With look unmoved he hopes the scaly breed, 

And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed.’”’ 
The success of the whole number amounted to a few roach and gudgeons ; 
but we were all very merry. 
** Keep up the hoax with my wife,” said Breval, ‘‘ and I shall have a some- 
thing against her that will make her eat humble pie for the remainder of her 
life.”* 
We then wended our way towards Belle-Vue House ; Concanen, Lampe, 
Breval, Hyppesly, and myself, all in the highest spirits. When! rong the 
gate-bell, to my utter astonishment, Mrs. Pilcocks answered it, and admitting 
us, in a mysterious tone, told us that something very, very unpleasant had hap- 
pened during our absence : then suddenly perceiving Captain Breval, who was 
dismounting from his nag, she said, “* Mr. Breval, if you wish your poor wife 
to be alive another ten minutes you must go into the parlour directly.” Breval 
inquired hastily if she were ill? ‘* Worse than that—worse than that,” said 
Mrs. Piltocks, mournfully. Breval hastened away. It was in vain that we in- 
treated the dear old lady to tell us what was the matter, she maintained an 
obstinate silence to all our queries 
‘* Where is my housekeeper '” bawled 1,—‘‘ where is my housekeeper !” 
‘* The good woman is in attendance on poor Mrs. Breval,” replied Mrs. Pil- 
cocks ; ‘“‘and so is Mrs. Lampe and Mrs. Hyppesly. Oh, dear—dear—dear ! 
to think that any thing of the sort could have happened in this house!” And 
here we saw Miss Gillet come from the door with her eyes swollen with cry- 
ing. Hyppesly was alarmed, and asked her, feelingly, “* What had happened to 
her sister ?’’ Miss Gillet sobbed, but could not reply. 
Mrs. Pilcocks hastened again into the house followed by Miss Gillet, and 
they both had another cry at the door. Lampe was posed ; and he said to me, 
“ Redwing, go in at once and see what is the fuss ; there could not be more 
made if the devil had favoured you with an afternoon call.” As I was about to 
enter, another ring at the beil was heard, and my man, who had just taken away 
Breval’s horse, let in the Rev. Dr. Michael Hutchinson, D.D. 
I was in perplexity at the worthy clergyman coming at such a moment ; how- 
ever, his manner was extremely urbane, although I fancied that he observed 


almost abstractedly. 
Presently Captain Breval appeared in much disorder, and said, ‘ Pray my 
dear Redwing, go in and talk to my wife, she is in a state bordering on frenzy.” 
Dr. Hutchinson wiped his forehead and looked astonished. I went into the 
room, and there, to my infinite horror, I saw a poor little baby calmly sleeping 
in a basket on the sofa. Mrs. Breval spoke hysterically, and the tears rolled 
do vn her cheeks. 
**Oh, Mr. Pope!” she exclaimed,—‘‘ oh ! what a depraved person is my 
husband !” 
*“* What is the matter, dear madam 2” said I. 
“Oh, sir, you had notleft home ten minutes when some creature rang the 
bell, and desired that this basket with its contents should be delivered to Cap- 
tain Breval. Curiosity induced me to open it, and we found this poor helpless 
infant covered up. We soothed its plaintive cries, and Mrs. Spooner was 
good enough to make itsome pap. What course am I to pursue !” 

I was thunderstruck, when Breval entered much agitated 

‘* How dare you look me in the face, Captain Breval,” screamed his excel- 
lent lady, “ after such infamous conduct ! I have often wondered at your fre- 
quent visits to Hammersmith, and it has only been wi hin the last week that 
you have permitted me to come down ; and here you are hunted from hundred 
to handred, and from parish to parish, with the proof of your shame at your 
heels. Here you are followed to Twickenham.” 

‘* Arabella, ny own love, hear me protest,” said Breval 

‘* Do not Arabella ime, sir,” replied Mrs. Breval ; ‘* I have quite sufficient 
proof of your duplicity, if even the likeness of this poor little destitute did not 
speak volumes.” 
She then appealed to Mrs. Pilcocks and the other ladies as to the resem- 
blance to the features of the captain; Mrs. Pilcocks replied, after a short gaze, 
during which she stooped down and kissed the little stranger, that she thought 
‘there was a family look about it.” 
Breval was wild. 
‘*And here,”’ continued Mrs. Breval, frantically, ‘this paper was pinned to 
the child’s breast; look at that, Mr. Pope,—read it Mr. Pope.” 
I tremblingly took the paper, and you may imagine my horror on perusing 
these words :— 
** Should this deserted babe not falT into the hands of his rightful father, a 
forlorn and wretched mother, who has no earthly’means to support it, implores 
that it may be baptised by the names of ‘ Repwine Brevat ;” 
die, that it might have a Christian burial.” 
I felt myself instantly suffused with a cold perspiration ; and here was our 
clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Hutchinson, waiting, and wondering what extraordi- 
nary event could have so delayed the dinner. I bethonght me that, perhaps, 
it would be prudent in me to write an order for the infant to be conveyed to the 
workhouse ; and I would have done so insfanter but that my name was unfor- 
tunately, I could not divine how, attached with Breval's on the paper affixed to 
the infant’s breast. 
At last I determined to write the order, intending, as if by accident, to blot 
out my own name ; but I thought it requisite to whisper Breval, to ascertain 
the state of his feelings, whether he, parentally, might object to the infant be- 
ing sent to the workhouse. ‘To which he replied (in a whisper,) ‘I am pretty 
sure it is none of mine ; tet it go by all means.” 

I was rather shocked at his want of feeling, and, blotting out my own name, 
I wrote the order, and to have the affair settled as privately as possible, I di- 
rected Mrs. Spooner to convey it herself, though [ was all ina twitter at the 
publicity that might occur. Mrs. Spooner varished with the basket, and I 
told her to dodge round the trees, and round by the back premises that Dr 
Hutchinson might not see the baby. 

Well, my dear Doctor Bartram, it is needless to write any further than to 
say, that instead of little Reowino Brevat being carried to the workhouse, he 





ving taken place, we ate him about an hour afterwards, and his crackling and 
ears were nice and crisp. There was no more hoaxing about Mr. Pope ; and 
we men were compelled to acknowledge that the ladies had completely turned 
the tables on us. Yours ever, my dear Doctor, Peter Reowina. 





MEMOIRS OF DR. SCOTT, NELSON’S CHAPLAIN. 


Although slight in substance, and dictated by a sense of filial picty rather 
than by any very critical examination into the importance of the subject, these 


Chaplain, are an agreeable and unaffected production. The claim of Dr. Scott 
upon public attention mainly arises from his connection with Nelson, but his 
own life and character are not devoid of attractive points. He had an extra- 
ordinary aptitude for acquiring languages, and an ardent love of study, pursued 


learning, especially in divinity ; and combined the somewhat odd contrasts of 
an ardent bibliomaniac with taste in music and other elegant pursuits. To a 
manner pleasing by nature and cultivated by association with persons of high 
purpose. Quite inattentive to his own interest, or at least unversed in the best 
constantly employed by the officers he sailed with in collecting information and 
penetrating intentions. The agreeable and well-bred clergyman, ostensibly 





Greek. And Mrs. Breval considered, that although Mr. Pope’s Essay on Man 
«ceuteined many precepts of sublime morality, his essay on three poor wo- 
‘mca was paltry. But her chief vindictive feelings were against her own hus- 


‘ 
ct 


Breval be it remarked, had been down frequently to Hammersmith, and had, 
ae we before said, rented a cottage there. One of the first thoughts that en- 





visiting a neutral place for health and pleasure, and occupied in disquisitions 


seemed a harmless person enough to militairs and diplomats ; but he had not- 
withstanding a shrewdness and penetration which enabled him to divine results 
from trivial circumstances, and to pump with delicacy and secrecy. In this 
vccupation he was continually employed in the West Indies and the Medi- 








something was wrong. So I kept answering his questions, ‘‘ Yes” and ** No,” | 


and, should it | 


was conveyed by Mrs. Spooner to the bakehouse ; and a merry explanation ha- | 


Recollections of the Life of the Reverend A. J. Scott, D. D., Lord Nelson's 


under circumstances found Ly the generality of men to be very unfavourable | 
to any kind of mental attention ; he was a man of curious and out-of-the-way | 


rank both English and foreigners, he united simplicity of mind and singleness of | 


mode of pursuing it, he was a quick observer and a skilful diplomatist ; and was | 


with poets and archelogists, the purchase of old books, or copying new music, | 


September 10, 


_— 


terranean, both by Sir Hyde Parker and by Nelson ; and at Copenhagen he had 
the difficult task of drawing the terms of the convention,the object being to gain 
our point without compromising Denmark with other powers. 

The Doctor was born (like Lemuel Gulliver, to whom in other respects 
he bears a striking resemblance) in Rothegbithe, where Sir E. Brunel has since 
made a tunnel across the Thames ; yet pis lineage may have been of the most 
excellent Border quality, for he ‘inherited an, antique silver seal, engraved 
with the Border arms of the Scott clan, which, it is said, had been taken from 
| the ket of one of his ancestors, who was found hanged in atree after the 
battle of Culloden. This seal he once exhibited to Sir Walter Scott's eldest 





Breval had received some instructions in painting from Mr. Jervas, and, with | daughter, whom he met at an evening party at Miss Joanna Baillie’s, and play- 
the aid of Mr. Redwing’s colour-box, she touched some closed eyelids, and | fully claimed kindred with her family. 


She was very anxious that her father 
should see this relic, but he was not present that evening, and the opportunity 
never occurred.” 

Dr. Scott’s career, at least in its earlier portion, had also some points that 
distinguished him from the common run of men : he was in a measure a child 
of luck. His father having died in circumstances little above embarrassment, 
leaving a widow and several children to the care of his brother, Captain Scott, 
that gentleman, in 1772,took the future chaplain with him to the West Indies, 
when he was only four years old. Here the boy lived in the house of Sir 
Ralph Payne, the Governor of the Leeward Islands, whilst his uncle was em- 
employed ir. active service ; and his first lessons in reading were taught him 
by Lady Payne. In 1777, on his uncle's return to England, he was put to 
school, and subsequently to the Charterhouse ; spending great part of his va- 
cations at Lady Payne’s, where he saw the highest society of the day, and no 
doubt acquired the formal parts of his politeness of manner. His uncle, a 
quarter-deck disciplinarian of the old school, had intended that his nephew 
should go tosea; but his abilities had attracted attention at the Charterhouse, 
an exhibition of some 40/. a year was granted him, and Captain Scott was per- 
suaded to let him go to college. 

‘Unfortunately for young Scott, the next necessary consideration was, how 
this could be done in the least expensive manner; and his uncle having made 
inquiries, the answer of course was, that the cheapest way of sending him to 
the university would be as a sizar. He was consequently entered as a sizar at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. On his arrival there, his feelings were deeply 
wounded by finding himself placed in a position so much beneath that to which 
all his former schoolfellows were admitted at St. John’s and other colleges in 
the university, He remonstrated with his uncle, as naturally ignorant of 
usages and opinions in our universities ; but in vain. Acting, as Captain Scott 
| believed he had done, on the very best information and advice, and being in- 

disposed from professional habits of naval command to listen to what he deemed 

the idle complaints of an insubordinate youngster, he turned a deaf ear to all 
| his nephew's representations. He reminded him how he had roughed it in his 
own career on a more boisterous element than the feather-beds of college, and 
ordered him to ‘ get rid of pride and do his duty cheerly.’ It was more easy, 
however, for the uncle to give such advice, than for the nephew to follow it. 
No one but an university-man can appreciate the distressing position of young 
Scott, and enter fully into his feelings. Prudence, no doubt, dictated that 
with his scanty allowance, suited to the situation of a sizar, he should decline 
associating with his former schoolfellows, who could afford expenses that must 
infallibly run him intodebt. But, popular as he was with them, from his lively 
disposition, talents,and gentlemanlike manners—accustomed always to the best 
society, and naturally thoughtless about expense—it is no wonder that he 
should readily meet their advances, and, heedless of consequences, continue in 
their set.”’ 

The upshot was, that he took orders, and went out as chaplain with Sir John 
Collins in the Berwick. In this voyage he laid the foundation of his future 
fortunes, such as they were, by becoming acquainted with Sir Hyde Parker 
afid Neison, with whose career his own was pretty closely connected till the 
battle of Trafalgar. On the death of his patron, he was thrown aside, not 
withstanding a powerful interest, to vegetate on a small living in the gift of the 
Charterhouse ; until Lady Liverpool had it in her power to present him to 
Catterick, a parish in Yorkshire, which he enjoyed till his death. In 1807, he 
married Miss Ryder; who died a few years after, leaving several children ; by 
one of whom and her husband these Recollections have been published. Dr. 
Scott died in 1840. 

In the memoirs of the nautical divine, whose career we have indicated, there 
is no doubt some matter that is trivial, with a few letters of very little import ; 
| but the Recollections are a pleasing and real work: the substance may be 

sometimes slight, but it is never out of place; what is written in 
good faith, not with a view to display or stuffing ; and something of a family 
| elegance of manner pervades the publica'ion. The matter directly relating to 
Dr. Scott has always a biographical interest, and frequently the higher interes: 
of character, especially as regards his book-buying propensities, the charactei 
of his studies, and his mode of learning a language. 
; “Mr. Scott's great facility in acquiring languages was constantly shewn. A! 
| though he had never seriously studied Italian until he set his foot on board,yet,by 
| the time they arrived off the coast of Italy, he was sufficiently master of it to be 
able,on going ashore, to converse with the natives,to interpret for the officers of 
the ship, and to conduct any negotiations betwixt the commanding admiral aud 
the Italian maritime states. He also very soon acquired Spanish. ‘The way in 
which he set to work when learning new languages (for he did not confine himself 
| to learning one at a time) was such as could only be pursued by a person having 
)a peculiar aptitude and real love for the study. He entirely gave up his mind 
to them, he kept his journals in them, conversed at every opportunity with 
| foreigners, got pupils out of the ship’s company for practice-sake, and read 
night and day whenever he could lay his hand on a foreign book ‘This extra 
| ordinary diligence, and an uncommon talent for diplomacy, soon made him a 
known man in the fleet ; and, among other distinguished persons to whom Sur 
| John Collins introduced him, was Capt. Horatio Nelson of the Agamemnon 
So much struck, even then, was this most illustrivus man by Scott's address 
| and abilities, that he conceived at once a strong liking for him, and proposed to 
| him some time afterwards, on the occasion of Sir John Collins’ death. that he 
| should accept the chaplaincy of the Agamemnon. This kind offer Mr. Scott 
| respectfully declined, frankly explaining that, after his services in the Berwick, 
| where he had acted as secretary to Sir Jobn Collins, as well as chaplain to the 
ship, and had been employed diplomatically, he should not be doing justice 
| to himself in accepting merely the chaplaincy of a smaller ship. Capt. Nelson 
| quite appreciated this excuse, but expressed his regret, and added the flatter 
ing wish, ‘that some day, if he should live to be an admiral, it might be in his 
| power to make him an offer more worthy of his acceptance.” It is interesting 
| to record this commencement of the acquaintance between Dr. Scott and our 
| great naval hero,—an acquaintance interrupted for a few years, but destined to 
be renewed on a theatre of glory, and to last in warm and unabated friendship 
| till Nelson expired in his arms triumphant at ‘Trafalgar.”’ 
| From this record, circ. 1794, we leap to the battle of Copenhagen, in March 
1801, where we copy the following from Mr. Scott's letter to his uncle Rear- 
Admiral Scott, journal, and the biographers’ observations :— 

“ «March 22d, in the evening. The frigate is returned, and from appear- 
ances we shall fight. I have just seen the captain, who confirms this idea 
| March 23d, in the morning. The wind will not permit us to pass. We are at 
anchor off the Sound. Mr. Drummond is on board the frigate with all his 

family. He was chargé-d’affaires at Copenhagen. The Kite brig goes to 

England with him immediately. I fear there is a great deal of Quixotism in 
| this business; there is no getting any positive information of their strength.’ 
| The concluding observation in this letter may serve to show the apprehension 
excited by Nelson’s bold plan of immediate attack, until his opiniorf prevailed, 
and the whole conduct of the expedition devolved on him. It should be borne 
in mind, in reading Mr. Scott's journal, that the London was not engaged in 
the action; for it had been agreed that Lord Nelson should lead the attack, 
while Sir Hyde, with a small division of the fleet, remained to cover the retreat 
| of the disabled ships ; and when the latter would have advanced to assist Nel 
| son’s squadron, which had got entangled on the shoals, he was altogether pre- 
| vented doing so by contrary wind and currents. It is commonly stated, that 
| during the course of the battle Sir Hyde Parker hoisted the signal of recall,and 
| that Nelson, putting his glass to his blind eye, declared he could not see it, and 
' therefore virtually disobeyed orders. Mr. Scott's simple version of the circum- 
| stance is, that it had been arranged between the admirals, that, should it ap- 
pear that the ships which were engaged were suffering too severely, the signal 
for retreat should be made, to give Lord Nelson the option of retiring if he 
thought fit.” 

After the battle, Mr. Scott went on shore asthe secretary to the legation, 
which patche d up so advantageous a settlement 

The following exuibits the untiring attention of Nelson, and a trait which 
was not so well known. 

“« Besides the graver employments above spoken of, Dr. Scott was in the 
habit of reading to hischief all the French, Italian, Spanish, and other foreign 
newspapers, which were sent regularly to the fleet ; and these were ransacked 
as well for the amusement as the information they contained. Dr. Scott had 
also to wade through numberless ephemeral foreign pamphlets, whicha mind 
less investigating than Lord Nelson’s would have discarded as totally unwor 
thy of notice ; but he entertained a persuasion that no man ever put his hand 
| to paper without having some information or theory to deliver, which he fan 
| cied was not generally known, and that this was worth looking after through al! 
| the encumbering rubbish. His own quickness in detecting the drift of an au- 
| thor’ was perfectly marvellous. ‘Two or three pages of a pamphlet were gene- 

rally sufficient to put him in complete possession of the writer's object ; and 
nothing was too trivial for the attention of thisgreat man’s mind, when there 
| existed a possibility of its being the means of obtaining information. 
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“ Day after day might be seen the Admiral in his cabin closely employed 
with his secretary over their interminable papers. They occupied two black 
leathern arm-chairs ; into the roomy pockets of which, Scott, weary cf transla- | 
ting, would occasionally stuff away a score or two of unopened private letters, | 
found in prize-ships, although the untiring activity of Nelson grudged leaving | 
one such document unexamined. These chairs, with an ottoman that belongs | 
to them, (now treasured heir-looms in Dr. Scott’sgfamily,) formed when lashed | 
together a couch, on which the hero often slept those brief slumbers for which | 
he was remarkable.” 

Upos this a remark may be offered. The opinion of Nelson is sound where | 

ublication has not become a fashion ; but in Bogland, at present, reproduction 
in literature has reached such lengths that we question whether his opinion of | 
the value of pamphlets would apply. As regards the “ quickness” spoken of, | 
we doubt if it avails for the object Nelson had in view. A few pages, no 
doubt, will enable one to form a strong opinion as to the skilled ability of the | 
author, sometimes as to the value of the work, more rarely as to its scope ; but 
if you want to get at some isolated latent thought of value, which often lurks | 
in a mass Of verbiage, there is no other mode than by running the eye through | 
the book. It may not be worth the labour of finding, but if you would have | 
it you must seek for it. However, lect us pass on to other traits. 


NELSON THE HERO TO BE LOVED. 

af ns for Dr. Scott, all his services were, in the truest sense, labours of | 
love. No man ever possessed in a more remarkable degree than Lord Nelson | 
the power of exciting simultaneously affection for his person and admiration of | 
his genius. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, whose extraordinary fate it had been to be | 
intimately acquainted with Bonaparte, the Duke of Wellington, and our great | 
naval hero, used to say (but perhaps with the partiality of a sailor) that ‘ Nel- 
son was the man to love.’ 


NELSON'S PERSONAL HABITS. 
‘* Lord Nelson was constantly studying the characters of those whom he had | 
about him, and would lead them into discussions, in which he afterwards took | 
no part, for the mere purpose of drawing out their thoughts and opinions ; and | 
even for debating the most important ‘naval business, he preferred a turn on the | 
quarter-deck with his captains, whom he led by his own frankness to express 
themselves freely, to all the stiffness aud formality of a council of war. 
“In accordance with this habit, he was very fond of conversing with Dr. | 


Scott ; being interested by the originality of his thoughts, and the warm and | 
enthusiastic manner in which he delivered them, as well as by the store of in- | 
formation with which his indefatigable habit of reading furnished him. We 
are assured by an eye-witness, that often after dinner Lord Nelson would amuse | 
himself by leading the Doctor into arguments on literature, politics, Spanish, 
and even naval affairs, and would occasionally provoke from him a lecture on 
navigation itself,—to the great entertainment of Admiral Murray, Captain 
Hardy, and other ofticers present. 
PLAYFUL DECISION. 

‘* Lord Nelson's manner,apart from duty,was universally kind and even play- | 
ful to all around him ; an amusing instance of which, as well as of his extreme | 
quickness, occurred during this cruise in the Mediterranean. 

‘One bright morning, when the ship was moving about four knots an hour 
through a very smooth sea, every thing on board being orderly and quiet, there | 
was a sudden cry of ‘*A man overboard!” A midshipman named Flinn, a | 
good draughtsman, who had been sitting on deck comfortably sketching, s'arted | 
at the cry, and looking over the side of the ship, saw his own servant, who was 
no swimmer, floundering in the sea. Before Flinn’s jacket could be off, the | 
Captain of Marines had thrown the man a chair through the port-hole in the 
ward-room, to keep him floating, and in the next instant Flinn had flung him- 
self overboard and was swimming to the rescue. ‘he Admiral having wit- 
nessed the whole affair from the quarter-deck, was highly delighted with the 
scene ; and when the party, chair and all, had been hauled upon deck, he called 
Mr. Flinn, praised his conduct, and made him Lieutenant on the spot. A loud 
huzza from the Midshipmen, whom the incident had collected on deck, and who 
were throwing up their hats in honour of Flinn’s good fortune, arrested Lord 
Nelson's attention. There was something significant in the tone of their cheer | 
which he immediately recognized ; and, putting up his hand for silence, and 
leaning over to the crowd of middies, he said, with a good-natured smile on 
his face, * Stop, young gentlemen! Mr. Flinn has done a gallant thing to-day 
—and he has done many gallant things before—for which he has got his re- 
ward; but mind! I'll have no more making Lieutenants for servants falling 
overboard.’ ” 





ee 
CHAPTERS OF TURKISH HISTORY.—NO. VIIL. 


BARBAROSSA OF ALGIERS. 

The original seat and cradle of the name and nation of the Turks, the Altai 
range of Central Asia, is described by Gibbon as “lying at the equal distance 
of two thousand miles from the Caspian, the Icy, th® Chinese, and the Bengal 
seas :’’—and it was not till the later part of the eleventh century of our era, 
that the conquests of the Seljookian sultans first brought the hordes of their 
native subjects in contact with the open sea, on the shores of Kerman and Sy- 
ria. But the genius of the Turks continued to be essentially unmaritime :— 
even when their territories comprehended the extensive shores of Anatolia, the 
practice of navigation, whether for purposes of war or commerce, was still al- 
most unknown :—and their language itself, even at the present day so strong- 
ly retains the impress of its inland origin, that the ocean is expressed by the 
same term, (deniz,) which properly signifies a large lake ; and not only the 
whole vocabulary of nautical technicalities, but even the distinctive names of 
different classes of vessels, are borrowed from the various languages of the Le- 
vant. The Osmanli Turks, in the infancy of their empire, were equally un- 
skilled with their Seljookian predecessors in all that related to naval affairs ; 
and long after their rule was established at Adrianople and throughout Roma- 
nia, the sultans and their armies owed the means of transport across the nar- 
row strait of the Dardanelles to the precarious aid of their Greek and Genoese 
vessels, who held the ports of Lycia and the adjacent isles of the Archipelago. 
Almost the first vessel of an Ottoman imperial marine are to be found in the 
flotilla equipped by Mohammed II. for the siege of Constantinople. “ But 
this hasty and imperfect navy was created,” (as 1s observed by Gibbon,) ‘ not 
by the genius of the people, but the will of the sultan ;”’ and the 300 vessels, 
which were shamefully routed by a squadron of five Christian ships, and which 
were afterwards drawn with ease overland from the Bosphorus to the Golden 
Horn, could be scarcely entitled to rank with even the lowest rate of modern 
galleys. ‘The armament directed against Rhodes and Otranto, in the latter 
part of the same reign, indicate a considerable advance in naval tactics ; but 
their fleets were adapted rather for the conveyance of troops and warlike stores, 
than for anengagement at sea with a hostile force ; and on the repulse of the 
former expedition by the knights of St. John, the Rhodian and Venetian squa- 
drons continued to rule the Grecian seas, and to infest, almost with impunity, 
the commerce of the subjects of the Porte. ‘ 

The office of capitan, or high admiral, does not appear at this time to have | 
ranked as a separate and permanent dignity, or to have entitled its holder to 
the grade of pasha, but was generally annexed to the sandjak or government 
of Gallipoli, the earliest acquisition of the Ottomans on the European side of 
the straits. The duties of this officer were indeed, apparently, confined princi- 
pally to the superinteadence of the arsenal and equip:nent of the galleys, and 
did not extend to the command of the armament when afloat, which usually 
devolved (as was the custom till a far later period in our own and other coun- 
tries of western Europe) on the general of the land troops embarked for ser- 
vice. Under Bayezid I1., the Turkish navy began to acquire a more regular 
organization ; the ships were of increased size and stronger construction, and 
mounted with numerous heavy guns ; and Kemal-Reis, originally a page of | 
the seraglio, and who owed his elevation in the first instance to his extraordi- | 
nary personal beauty, was the first Ottoman naval commander whose exploits | 
made him known and formidable in the Mediterranean. The terror of his 
name extended even to the shores of Spain, which he ravaged in 1487, in the 
hope of effecting a diversion in favour of his Moslem brethren in Grenada, then 
engaged in their last mortal struggle against the overwhelming power of Castile | 
and Aragon ; but the impulse thus communicated soon again died away. In 
the last year of Selim [., when a fresh attack was meditated against that * nest | 
of pirates, Rhodes,” (the reduction of which had become doubly necessary | 

from its intercepting the communication between Constantinople and the new- | 
ly-conq ered realms of Egypt and Syria,) the wrath of the fierce monarch was 
vehemently kindled against his ministers, to whose misconduct he attributed 
the dilapidation of the fleet, and the deficiency of stores and ammunition in 
the arsenal. ‘* When the viziers reported to the sultan that they had ammuni- | 
tion sufficient for a four months’ siege, the padisha replied in fury, ‘ Have all | 
men yet forgotten the disgrace sustained by the arms of my gr undfather, Sul- 
tan Mohammed-khan, the conqueror, before this infidel castie of Rhodes, that 
you would fain double iton me? If in twice four months we take such a for- | 
tress, it will be well done. How stand ye there at my footstool, and talk of} 
powder for four monthsonly! As for myself, I believe that [ shal! never un- 
dertake another voyage, except that to the next world ; but be that as it may, | 
I wili commence no war so ill prepared, or by the advice of such improvident 
counsellors !' The words spake the glorious sultan, as with fore-knowledge ; 
for within six months from this conversation he was summoned to the world 
of spirits : and Rhodes was with difficulty taken* within the time he specified, 








* A curious discovery was made, abouttwenty years since, relative to this second 


and famous siege of Rhodes, which places the Conduct of Lisie-Adam and his cluiva 
rous followers in rather a new Licht In the course Of some excavations amo igg buf 
rus of the Grand Master's palace, a range of hiddeu yaulls was laid open, contaln 


| knights and Sicilian rovers) continued, almost up to our own time, the seourge 


| ruined by the capture of their vessel by the Knights of St. John, after a con- 


| Maghreb,t or Morocco, was then struggling in its infancy ; and the other pro- 


| By an edict, published Dec. 1526, the Emperor summarily prohibited the pub- 


2 | empire of Moroc.0. Al-Gharb (Algarve) has nearly the same significatio: 


Zhe Albion. 
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i besieged by his son Sultan Soliman-khan of auspicious memory.”’ [Had- 
ji-Khalfa. 

Such is dhe brief outline of the naval history of the Ottomans, prior to the 
accession of Soliman the Magnificent. But before many years had elapsed 
snbsequent to that event, the crimson ensign of the crescent and star had been 
displayed in triumph on every European shore within the Pillars of Hercules, 
and the maritime service of the Porte had been raised toa degree of com- 
pleteness and organization, fully commensurate with that which the regulations 
of the Sultan had introduced in the other departments of public affairs, and far 
exceeding that of any contemporary Christian state, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of Venice. Yet this sudden impulse was received, not (like most of 
the improvements of that glorious reign) from the personal energy of the sove- 
reigns, but mainly from the victories of an obscure piratical adventurer of the 
-Egean, whose valour and rare good fortune enabled him to lay the vassal 
kingdoms of Barbary at the feet of the Sultan, in acknowledgment of the ho- 
nours which were heaped upon him, and who not only introduced among the 
Ottomans themselves the rudiments of maritime tactics, but formed by his ex- 
ample a school of naval commanders, and first organized that system of Moor- 
ish piracy, which (originally intended to retaliate the ravages of the Maltese 


of the Mediterranean commerce. 

The early career of this corsair-king, and his not less famous brother, (to 
whom was applied, in common with him, the sobriquet of Barbarossa, or Red- 
beard,) has been made in some measure known to Europeans readers by the 
narrative of Robertson, (Hist of Charles V., book 5 ;)—but as his account is 
not without inaccuracies, we shall follow the statements of Hadji Khalfa, (Ma- 
ritime Wars of the Turks, ch. ii.,) who professes to have drawn his materials 
from an autobiography compiled by Khair-ed-deen himself, at the command of 
Sultan Soliman. Their father, Yakoob, whom Robertson calls ‘‘ a potter of 
the Isle of Lesbos,’’ had in truth been a levend, or soldier of irregular infantry 
from Anatolia, and having formed part of the garrison left in Mitylene on its 
capture by Mohammed II. in 1462, continued to reside there on receiving his 
discharge. His son, Khizr, afterwards Prince ‘of Algiers, was born in 1468, 
(the same year with his great antagonist Andrea Doria,) and commenced active 
life by accompanying his elder brothers, Oroudj and Elias, in their trading voy- 
ages to the coasts of Egypt and Syria. But their commercial prospects were 


fict in which Elias was slain, and by a long subsequent detention in the dun- 
geon of Rhodes; and the two surviving brothers, when at length set at liberty 
by an exchange of captives, obtained from the Prince Korkoud, who governed 
the coasts of Anatolia for his father Bayezid, an authorization (like,a modern 
letter of marque) to cruise at sea against the Christians for the anion of 
their broken fortunes. Their nautical skill and daring soon made their names 
renowned throughout the Levant, and their depredations extended even to the 
Adriatic and the coasts of Italy ;—but the fall and death of their patron Kork- 
oud, which immediately followed the accession of his brother, Selim I., appears 
to have rendered their position insecure ; and abandoning for a time their 
haunts in the Aigean, they sailed with their galleys and treasure to Tunis, 
where they demanded shelter and protection. Their reputation ensured them 
a favourable reception from the reigning prince, Mahommed,t whose weakness 
at sea exposed his coasts ‘0 constant devastation by the Christians: and on 
condgtion of receiving a fifth of ull their captures, he even committed to their 
custody the important castle of the Halk-al-Vad, or Goletta, which, guarding 
the narrow entrance of the salt-water lake on which Tunis stands, is in effect 
the key of the capital on the seaward side. 

This compact continued, at least nominally, in force for several years ; dur- 
ing which the power and resources of the brothers derived vast accessions, not 
only from their own valour and exertions, but from the voluntary adhesion of 
the numerous Moslem rovers, who, singly or in small squadrons, had scoured 
the Mediterranean, but who were now attracted by the fame of these new 
sea-kings to range themselves under their victorious flag. Thus reinforced, 
they no longer cuntined their operations within the petty limits of a piratical 
cruise, but turned their thoughts to the establishment of their power on the 
mainland of Northern Africa, the political aspect of which at that conjuncture 
was singularly favorable to such an enterprize. Since the final extinction of the 
Mohammedan kingdom in Granada, the Spanish arms had assumed the offen- 
sive on the coast of Barbary, Oran, Tripoli, and other places of importance had 
been annexed to the crown of Castile; and little opposition could be offered 
to the further progress of the invaders by the disunited and distracted principa- 
lities of the Moors. The power of the Shereef dynasty. which still rules in 


vinces, as Algiers, Telmessan or Tlemecen, &c., were held either by petty 
chiefs who pretended to independence, or by princes of the house of Beni-Hass, 
paying little more than nominal allegiance to their titular sovereign, the King 
of Tunis. Everything contributed, therefore, to the aggrandizement of these 
daring adventurers; and having earned the character of champions of the 
faith by the recapture of Cherchel and other ports from the Christians, their 
succour was invoked by the Aigerines, whose chief or sheikh-al-beled, a Bedou- 
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ages, from Europe to Africa, where they were settled mostly in Algiers and-ite 
vicinity, and proved the firmest support of their patron's sway. In 

time his squadrons, consisting chiefly of galleys and light brigantines, oves— 
spread the sea under his subordinate officers, the principal of whom, besides 
the redoubted Kurd-Oghlu, and a renegade Jew named Sinan, were the reisex: 
or captains Salih and Aiden, and another noted corsair, known only by the 
uncouth nickname of Caccia-diovola, or Devil-driver, under which he is men- 
tioned by European writers. Torghoud, (the Dragut of the Christians,) whose 
fame as a naval commander almost rivalled that of Khair-ed-deen himself, 
was at this time a captive of Doria in the Genoese galleys, having been cap 
tured in a marauding descent on the ceast of Corsica. Many thousand Chri 
tian captives, torn from the coasts of Spain and Italy, were either detained im 
chains for ransom, or sent tc work on the fortifications of Algiers and Dj 
beh, an island intermediate between Tunis and Tripoli, which he had occupied 
as an eastern depot for his plunder. The miseries undergone by these unhappy 
wretches, as described by a contemporary Italian writer, appear to have anti- 
cipated the more modern horrors of the negro slave trade. “Thrown by beape 
like logs into the narrow holds of the Turkish galleys, they were only released 
occasionally for examination ; when those who appeared so nearly worn out 
with hunger and privations as to render their recovery doubtful, were east 
alive, without further ceremony, into the sea.”” One of the works thus com 
structed was the vast mole, or artificial isthmus, which now unites the mam- 
land to the small island covering the port, on which stands the famous li 
house battery. By a sudden attack in 1530, Barbarossa had succeeded im 
dislodging the Spaniards from this important post; capturing at the same 
time a squadron of nine large ships, which arrived from Spain, though tee 
late, for its succour. The crews of these vessels were kept in slavery ; but 
the officers, many of whom were men of high rank, were put to death without 
mercy. 
erik for his body, but the true believers disdained to become traffickers in im 
fidel carcasses ; and it was accordingly thrown into a pit!” 


The system of the Mediterranean warfare of this age, as well as the ch» 
racter of the vessels employed in it, was so wholly different from that of mo- 
dern times, as to require some description to render it intelligible. Though 
ships of heavy tonnage and more than one deck, impelled by sails alone, and 
carrying one or more complete tiers of guns, had been introduced for some 
time in war, these carracks, as they were called, (corresponding with the me- 
dern line-of-battle ships,) were scarcely considered as constituting part of the 
active force, but rather regarded as floating castles, to cover with their gens. 
the disembarkation of troops, or assist in the attack of seaport towns, and im 
sea-fights to serve as rallying points for the swarms of scattered galleys, whielx 
might take refuge undertheir heavy battery, as broken infantry in land actions» 
reform their ranks under cover of their artillery. 

But the strength and vigour of the contending squadrons lay principally (as 
in the maritime wars of classic times) in the numbers and rapid manoovring. 
of their long galleys, rowed usually by slaves or prisoners of war; and by the 
velocity and impetuous onset of which the fate of a naval action was generally 
decided, rather than by the weight of fire from the carracks. ‘The ordinary 
war-galleys, (called in Turkish Tchekderch or Tchekdermeh, and by the Moors 
Tareidat,) would seem to have differed so little, either in build or equipment, 
from the triremes with which the Lacedwmonians and Athenians had disputed 
the empire of the A2gean nineteen centuries before, that some further detailw 
‘on these points may not be found uninteresting. 


The hull lay very low and close to the water, extremely sharp built and 
straight in the run, and of such extraordinary length in proportion to the beam 
or width, that the Venetian galleys of the largest class, which measured 165 
feet from stem to stern, were only 32 feet in total breadth. The prow was 
furnished, as of old, with along and sharp beak; and from this, as well as 
from the usually black colour of the hull, the epithet of grab* (literally raven) 
was popularly applied to these vessels by the Moors. ‘he after-part was oc- 
cupied by an extensive poop or quarter-deck, which was the station of the cap- 
tain and the soldiers, and which was defended on the quarter by galleries and 
boarding-nettings. From this a descent of two or three steps led to a long 
narrow platform, (called in French couwrsier, and in Spanish cruzia,) running 
the whole length of the vessel from the forecastie to the poop, and serving 
both for a gangway and a flush deck ; on this the guns were mounted, usually 
a single long heavy piece pointed forwards in a groove near the bow, and two- 
or four others of smaller calibre amidships. The rowing-benches (to which 
the galley-slaves were usually chamed by one foot) were — im a quin- 
cunx order on a sort of sloping gallery or wide gunwale, (in| rench, _pomt,)- 
which projected over the ship’s side, so that those who stood in the highest 
rank were immediately below the coursier, and under the eye of their task- 
masters, who quickened their exertions by the unsparing use of the lash. The 
galley was pulled with twenty-six oars on a side--a number which seems to 
have been nearly invariable in all rates but the smaller classes (galéres subtiles, . 
or legéres, called fergata or frigate, and khirlangitscht by the Turks, and by 
the Moors, jafan and thelthi) had only one or two men to each oar; the 
largest (galeazza of the Venetians, and maona of the Turks) had sometimes 





in emir named Selim Aben-Toomi, could not protect them against a threatened 
attack fromthe Spanish governor of Oran, who had already blockaded their 
harbour by building a fort on an islet commanding the entrance. The aid of 
Oroudj was prompt and effective ; but, as usual in such cases, he speedily rid 
himself of Aben Toomi, assumed the sovereignty in his own name, and by the 
reduction of the neighbouring chiefs of Tenues and Telmessan, became so for- 
midable as to draw on himself an attack from a strong Spanish force, headed by 
the Marquess de Comares. A host of Moors and Arabs, the partizaas of the 
deprived rulers, joined the Spaniards on their landing : and Oroudj, attacked by 
overwhelming numbers in the inland districts of Telmessan, attempted to cut 
his way through to the coast, accompanied by his younger brother Tshak, and 
a band of his faithful Levantines ; but they were surrounded near the Tafna, 
‘where the valiant Oroudj Reis, and all who were with him, died sword in 
hand, and drank the perfumed sherbet of martyrdom,” (1518.) His head and 
right hand (for he had lost his left arm some years before in an attack on Bu- 
gia) were paraded in brutal triumph throughout the seaport towns of Spain, 
where his name had long been a ‘ sound of terror.”’ 


Khizr was at Algiers when he learnt the fate of his brother, which left him 
the sole survivor of the sons of Yakoob. His authority was readily acknow- 
ledged by the troops and people ; and a Spanish fleet, which appeared before 
the place the ensuing spring, was shattered by a storm ; while a land force, 
which had moved from Oran to co-operate in the expected attack, was encoun- 
tered in the ticld by Barbarossa, and defeated withloss. Still his tenure of 
Algiers would have been but precarious, had it depended entirely on his own 
address and good fortune: but the recent overthrow of the Mamluke power 
by the Ottomans had extended the shadow of the horsetails far along the north 
of Africa, and the divan of Selim at Cairo was crowded by the representatives 
of the Moorish potentates. Khizr had before this time made overtures for the 
favour of this redoubted conqueror, and had sent to Constantinople, in token 
of homage,two cargoes of rich stuffs selected from his prizes—a gift which was 
graciously received and remunerated by the Sultan. He now openly declared 
himself the vassal of the Osmanli Emperor, in whose name he struck coin, and 
read the khothah at Algiers, dispatching at the same time into Egypt his most 
trusted lieutenant, a noted corsair named Kurd-Oghlu, (‘son of the wolf,”’) 
who was charged to lay at the feet of Selim the submission and homage of his 
master. Selim, transported at this easy acquisition of a new kingdom, receiv- 
ed the envov with the highest distinction ; and delivered into his hands the 
pelisse aud sabre of honour, the horsetails and kettledrum, which were the ap- 
propriate ensigns of the dignity of heg/erbeg, or viceroy, of Algiers, to which 
Barbarossa was elevated by a special firman, under the new title of Khair-ed 
deen Pasha—a name signifying ‘‘ one good in the faith,”” corrupted by Chris- 
tian writers into Hayradin or Hariadenus. 

Such was the commencement at once of the Turkish supremacy on the 
Barbary coast, and of the immediate connexion of Barbarossa with the policy 
of the Porte, of which he continued thenceforward the firmest and most loyal, 
as he was the most powerful feudatory. Secured in his usurped possessions by this 
potent alliance, he continued during s¢ veral succeeding years to complete the 
reduction of the neighbouring Arab and Berber chiefs, whose revolts he re- 
pressed, by the aid of a body of janissaries sent from Constantinople, with 
merciless severity :—while from the impolitic persecution of the Spanish Mo- 
riscoes by Charles V., he derived the accession of a valiant and faithful colony. 


lic call to prayers, and other ceremonies of the Moslem faith, the free exercise 
} ‘ges . 

of which had been guaranteed on the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand ; and 

the Moors, overpowered in the attempt to defend their religious liberty by arms, 





| implored the aid of Khair-ed-deen to transport them from their native soil, 


now become a land of bondage. The appeal was quickly replied to by the ap- 
pearance of an Algerine flotilla on the coast; and no less than 70,000 Mos- 


} 

} 

lems are said by Hadji Khalfa to have been brought over, in successive voy- { 
| 





more than 20,000 pounds of powder; which, as was surmised from appearances, had 
been pliced thee for the purpose of blowing the Commander of the Faithful and 
his host of true believers into the air as soon as the defendere had evacuated the piace, 
which they did immediateiy on its surrender! The ‘deadiy nitre” had, however, 
sluimbered for more than three centuries. harmiess and unsuspected. | 
t Mohammed was the twenty-first sultan of the dynasty of the Beni-Hafs, which had | 
governed the kingdom since a _D. 1226, when it threw off the yoke of the Almoha 


tie succeeded Muley-Zakaria, by whose mediation the peace was concluded in 149 
between Bayezid Il. and the Mamluke sultan Kait-Bey | 
t Maghreb. “the Land of the Setting, or of the West,” is aterm often used by Arabic | 
writers resident in Asia, to denote the whole extent. from Egypt westward. «f Nor | 
| ther» Africa, the natives of which are popularly term Maghrebins. In Africa, hows } 
ever. it is generaliy confined to the provinces west of Telmessan. forming the modern 
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even as many as five or six;t those of the ordinary rate, (galéres balardes, 
whence the Turkish bashtarda,) which were almost exclusively employed bye 
the Turks, had, like the ancient triremes, three. 


The galley was provided with a main and foremast, which might be raised or 
struck as required, and which carried large lateen sails; but a craft of the 
construction just described could only have been trusted under sail in light 
winds and smooth seas, as her want of heel, and deficiency in beam, must heve 
made her at all times a bad sea-boat ; while her great length must have expos 
ed her to break her back and founder in a rough sea. But these disadvantages 
were comper sated by the swiftness with which vessels so navigated could be 
impelled, like the steam-boats of modern days, over the smooth summer seas of 
the Mediterranean, and by the facility with which they penetrated into creeks, 
rivers, and inlets, which the intricacy or shallowness uf their waters rendered: 
impervious to vessels of draught, and depending only on sails. With their 
masts lowered, and their long, low hulls undiscernible on the surface of the sea 
by the sentinels on shore, the corsair galleys lay during the day unsuspected im 
the offing, opposite to a town which they had marked for plunder; at midnight. 
the inhabitants were roused by the fla:nes of their dwellings, and the fierce exp 
of the tecbir, and daybreak saw the marauders again far at sea, bearing with 
them their booty, and such of their captives as had been spared from the slaugh- 
ter, long ere the ineffectual aid of the neighbouring garrisons could reach the 
scene of devastation. These enterprizes were frequently led by Mudageis, 
or exiled Spanish Moors, whose religious zeal was sharpened by the thirst fee 
revenge, and whose local knowledge was aided by intelligence from their bre~ 
thren, the new Christians of the Inquisition, who, in most cases, still adhered 
to the faith of their fathers, and gladly guided the plunderers to lay waste the 
domains usurped from them by the Nazarenes. The numerous ruined atelagus, 
or watch-towers, which crown almost every eminence along the sea-board ef 
Murcia and Valencia, afford still existing evidence of the frequency, at no very 
remote date, of these deadly visits, and of the unceasing vigilance necessary ta» 
guard against them. 

The independent kingdom of Tunis still intervened between the Ottenneam 
pashalik of Egypt and the newly-acquired dependencies of the Porte in Algiers » 
but its throne was no longer occupied by Sultan Mohammed, who died in L6G. 
after areignof more than thirty years. The contest of his forty-seven sous 
terminated in the victory of Hassan, one of the youngest, who secured himself 
by the massacre of all his brothers—Rashid alone escaping to Algiers, whe re- 
he was sheltered and protected by Khair-ed-deen. He was still residing there: 
in exile, when (in the summer of 1533) an imperial ¢chaoosh arrived to sum- 
mon Barbarossa to a personal conference with the sultan at Constantinople— 
the successes of Doria on the coast of the Morea, and the capture of Coron, 
having determined Soliman to direct all the naval forces of his empire agaimas: 

5 ‘ . 

the Genoese admiral. His obedience was prompt. Committing the manege- 
ment of affairs in Africa to Hassan Aga, a renegado of approved prowess ang 
fidelity, and carrying the Tunisian prince in his company, he departed with 
squadron of eighteen sail, ‘‘ burning with desire to render his face resplendent 
by rubbing it on the threshold of the abode of the august Padishah, whese 
glory is like that of Jemsheed !” Coron had already been recaptured by the 
Turks; aud Doria, who was lying with his squadron at Prevesa, withdrew a& 
the approach of his redoubted enemy to the Italian side of the Adriatie ; but 
two of his sh ps were intercepted in their transit by the Algerine flotilla ; amd 
Barbarossa arrived in triumph at Navarino, where the capitan pasha Ahmed, 
(surnamed K+ mankesh, or ¢he Archer,) awaited him with his fleet. The united 
armaments sailed together for Constantinople, entering the Golden Hovm 
amidst reiterated salvos of artillery ; and Khair-ed-deen was entertained as 
an honoured guest in the palace of the capitan-pasha. At his puble aw 

dience of the sultan, he was received with distinguished favour, present- 
ing gifts of African rarities and wild aoun als ; his principal officers alse 


howed before the throne, and, after being invested with robes of honowr,. 


| were appointed to the superintendance of different departments In the arsenal. 


[he influence of the grand-vizir [brahim, was at this period at its zenith ; 
and the assiduity with which Khair-ed deen had courted the good graces of thim 
powerful minister, had been repaid by the care taken of his interests in the 





alle} 
* This name is still retained in the Indian and Arabian seas for “ peculiar class of 
| fast-sailing vessels. in which the place of a bowsprit is supplied by & long projecting 
bow, the last vestize existing in these days of the bea’ of the ancient galleys 


+ This word (iiterally a swallow) is used in the modern nautical vocabulary of the 


Turks for a corvette, or gun-brig 

t These were almest pecutiar to Venice: they ¢ arried a considerable number o 
guns: and their commande 8, who were always Venetian nobles, were instructed 208 
to avoid the attack of twenty-five light Turkish galleys 


‘*The relatives of the admiral’ (says Hadji-Khalfa) ‘offered 700@- 
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recent treaty with Austria,* when the ministers of Charles V (as king of 
Spain) had in vain endeavoured to procure restitution of the fortresses recently 
<aeh from them on the coast of Barbary. But his patron was now absent at 
Aleppo, where he had taken up his winter quarters with the advanced corps of 
the army destined to act in the spring against Persia; and Barbarossa, who 
found himself thwarted by the jealousy of the other vizirs in gaining the ear of 
the sultan to his schemes of African aggraudizement, obtained permission to 
repair in person to the camp, and receive from Ibrahim his investiture in the 
government of Algiers, which passed through the hands of the grand-vizir in 
virtue of the extraordinary powers conferred on him by his new office of seras- 
ker-al-sultanat.—(See previous numbers.)—Though now entering on his sixty- 
sixth year, the vigour and activity of the corsair were still unimpaired ; and in- 
stantly mounting on horseback with his suite, he traversed Anatolia with the 
rapidity of a courier, and presented himself at the vizir's headquarters. ‘“‘ On 
chis arrival at Aleppo, the vizir showed him the greatest respect, going out in 
procession to meet him, and mustering all the troops to do him honour. 
A general divan was held, in which Khair-ed-deen, after saluting the vizir, had 
his place assigned him, on the first day, below all the begs and pashas ; but on 
the next day he was clothed with a robe, in token of his dignity as beglerbeg 
-of Algiers, and took his seat above all the other governors.” After the com- 
letion of the ceremony, he returned with equal speed to Constantinople,which 
fe reached on the twenty-fourth day, having halted only long enough to pay 
his devotions at the tombs of two famous Moslem saints at Brousa and Iconium. 
—{ Conclusion next week } 


ou A 
the 
we could not resume them if we would, and we would not if we could !” 
stance of diplomatic candour ! 


OXENFORD GRANGE. 
FROM ‘ REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT.” 


As we were driving home to L .(one of the great commercial towns of 
England,) our party consisting of Dr. C , his lady, and myself, he called 
our attention to a house about half a mile from the road. It was visible through 
a break between two low hills, and appeared to be a large compact mansion, 
imbedded in a niche in the side of an extensive wood. A Jawn stretched from 
its front down to the side of a broad stream, and was sprinkled with young 
trees, each surrounded by a little box of weod fence ; while upon the water, 
we could see a punt moored close to the bank with an individual sitting in it 
fishing. 

“ That is Oxenford Grange,” said the doctor, “at least it was, for by what 
mame they call the modern demesne I am ignorant—if you put me in mind, I 
will tell youa strange story connected with it.” 

That evening we were but too glad to call for the performance of his pro- 
maise, with which he forthwith proceeded to favour us as follows :— 

It is now many yearssince I was astudent at a Northern University. It was 
then my lot to form a connexion of a very remarkable kind. I attended—what 
is rather unusual—the philosophical and medical classes at the same time. 
This course was likewise followed by another student who bore the singularly 
sounding name of Buster Strangways Bruton. He was amulatto, and a large, 
coarse, exceedingly ill-made young man. He was very dark for one of his 
class—nearly perfectly black, and had all the peculiar deformities of the negro 
developed in his face and figure to a very marked degree. The large splay 
foot, with the long bony calfless shank set into the middle of it, was particular- 
ly observable, the heel projecting nearly as much behind as the toes did before. 
His arms again, long and muscular, with a pair of horribly big black hands at 
their ends, flapped loosely from his shoulders as if attached by some kind of 
universal joint. His face was sti! more unpleasing—indeed, monstrously ugly. 
His forehead was narrow and receding, his nose very broad and flat, appearing 
as if sunk in between the high cheek-bones and protruding jaws. His great 
thick lips stood out much beyond the upper part of the visage, giving to it along 
with the large heavy chin a peculiar animal expression, not much relieved cer- 
tainly by the short, close-cut, woolly crop of hair that looked like a coarse 
worsted skullcap clinging to his head. His gait was awkward and ungainly in 
the extreme ; and, to crown all, he stuttered violently—indeed, in a way it was 

painful to listen to—the moment he became the least excited. 

But there was one redeeming feature, the dark eye, large and rolling, with 
au expression of fervid thought beaming in every glance—yes ! without such 
an eye the face would have been merely disgusting and ridiculous—with it you 
felt the character of the countenance completely changed. You saw no long- 
er the ugliness of a Caliban, but the lofty, almost majestic deformity of a 
blasted superior being. You looked not on it with derision or pity, but with 
aversion, awe, and a desire to be relieved from its presence as from the pres- 
sure of an incubus. 

And yet within this loathsome carcass sojourned a mind whose fellow I have 
rarely known ; and with a capacity for knowledge, and a power of acquiring 
and retaining it unsurpassable ; with feelings of the acutest edge, and tastes of 


rs and al! its dependencies,” (said Ibraliim to Correlius Schepper,) “ are 
jak of Khair-ed-deen ; he conquered them, and we confirmed them to him; 
A rare in- 











or the inspiration of genius that so powerfully influenced his character and con- 
duct. I feel most inclined to lean toward the latter supposition however. If 
it was madness, there was much method in it, and this is the only point that I 
can see in which madness and genius differ. 

In fact ever since I came to know him | felt convinced he was one of those 
created to work some mighty change among his fellow-creatures, for good or 
evil. I have often been amazed at the extent of his intellect, my own being 
rebuked and utterly overthrown in his presence. The stupendous nature of the 
scheme that was his continual topic, and the facility with which his mind 
seemed to grasp, to twist, turn, and examine it in all its lights and shades, 
struck me with astonishment, and I listened with humility and wonder. 

Almost every science he had penetrated, nearly all arts he knew, and now 

he was adding the treatment eed pate of disease to the noble catalogue, in or- 
der fully to fit himself for the great part he believed himself called to play. 
He did nothing but study, morning, noon, and night ; in fact, there was no 
other thing he could do, his exterior being an impassable barricr between him 
and society. The perfect sang froid with which he set about mastering, and 
did master, questions that appeared to me altogether beyond my own scope, ac- 
tually amazed me, and when I saw how easily he accomplished these, I some- 
times almost believed in the possibility of his ultimately fulfilling the great 
scheme to which they were preparatory. ‘At all events,” thought I, “ he will 
make a strong struggle for it.” 
With his fellow-students at the classes he had no intercourse, they shrank 
from the slightest connexion with him ; refusing even to sit near him at lec- 
ture. This he saw, and was deeply stung ; but he was too proud to succumb 
to them, and on all occasions maintained an equal hauteur, his essays and other 
displays of talent preventing him from meeting with that positive insult at their 
hands which he encountered from all else. But the fact of our attending the 
two separate kinds of classes, and having to walk every day a considerable dis- 
tance together, threw us more into each other’s company. It was a longtime, 
however, before he reposed confidence in me ; but when he did, it grew into a 
friendship as ardent and strong as his other emotions, and I was soon enabled 
to acquire the following knowledge of his origin : 

His father, Strangways Bruton, was a mercantile man, who had raised him- 
self by industry and talent from obscurity. Besides the estate of Oxenford in 
shire, he was owner of several valuable lands in Jamaica, and was also 
in afterlife connected with an extensive banking concern, which yielded a very 
great addition to his income. He was a strange character ; like his son, ex- 
ceedingly viglent in his passions : and especially remarkable for obstinacy and 
an untiring @hdictive spirit, that pursued its object unceasingly. His marriage, 
a very unhappy one, gave him a daughter, and shortly his wife died. This 
daughter grew up such another as himself,—the same violence of passion, ener- 
gy of mind, and vindictive spirit being strongly marked in her disposition. As 
she entered her womanhood, strange whispers crept abroad regarding her Her 
language and deportment were marked as altogether unbecoming her station 
in life ; at last it was hinted that an infant had appeared at Oxenford and been 
disposed of none knew how. People declined visiting the house ; her father 
was fearfully roused, and shortly she fled his house, accompanied by the partner 
of her folly and crime, his footman. 

Bruton left the country immediately, went to the West Indies, and remaingd 
there during the rest of his life. While there he became deeply involved in 
that dreadful traffic the slave trade, then in its fall rankness, aud was notorious 
for cruelty to the unfortunates that fell among his hands ; indeed so much as 
even in those times to cause a judicial investigation into his conduct. A son 
was born to him there—the mother a negress—this was my friend Buster Strang- 
ways. To him at his death he bequeathed by will his whole property, including 
Oxenford, and the shares of the banking business in England ; not once in the 
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stone facing the spring, apparently in much agitation. She spoke tohim and 
told him how she had broken her jug, and was afraid to go back alone. This 
seeming to ask his protec. raised thoughts in his mind that had never exist- 
ed there before, and in a few minutes she was amazed to hear him uttering to 
her strange words of vehement, almost frantic passion, half of which she could 
not hear for the convulsive stutt®ring that seemed to shake his whole frame, 
and the other half of which though heard she could not understand, so fer be- 
yond her capacity were both the words and their meaning. She knew, however, 
that the gentleman loved her; that, the instinct of her sex made intelligi- 
ble to her, and when after walking with her to the end of the path, detaining 
her till she could stay no longer, and making her engage to meet him at the 
wellnext day, he rf a well-filled purse into her hand—ideas of pride and pom 
took possession of the poor girl’s mind, and she became completely changed. 
The soldier was no more informed of what passed between them, nor did he 
much care, for he was a young man of somewhat libertine feelings and conduct, 
and she became haughty and careless, drinking in greedily the respect her mas- 
ter and mistress began to pay her. She was now daily with Bruton, and it was 
strange to know the subjects of their discourse. Her thoughts ran continual- 
ly on being made a lady, mistress of the Grange and of all the servants. 
Would she not have a coach to ride in, fine clothes to wear, wine to drink, 
and be able to do what she liked to all the tenants on the great estate of Oxen- 
ford? He again,—passionate and wild was his love as had been his ambition 
—as had been his woe at his own deformity—his dreams of reclaiming a conti- 
nent. But was he happy in the mad delight of this new passion in being loved 
as he persuaded himself! Oh, no, no, ten thousand times more bitterly did he 
curse his meeting Emily Mildmay at the charmed well,than ever he had heaped 
maledictions on the father to whose sin he owed his deformity,or the world who 
spurned him for it. His mind was one continual conflict of furious passions— 
pride, ambition, and perhaps fanaticism, uprooted and cast out by love. The 
one great thought, the single vast idea to which he had devoted the powers of 
a noble intellect—which had absorbed into itself all other prospects of youth, 
which had, he believed, been instilled into his mind by inspiration from the Al- 
mighty,—fighting on the one part ; and, on the other, the love of woman. He 
was most miserable. At one time he resolved to flee from Oxenford, and go 
out at once in the pursuit of his great scheme to Africa. But leave her, the 
softest, the gentlest, the loveliest—who had smiled upon the deformed black, 
contemned by all else—who had loved the being all others abhorred. No, 
he would throw all to the winds—rebel against his destiny, and meet the 
punishment, if it only descended on his head, pillowed upon the bosom of his 
idol. 

All this was told me in his letters in language a hundredfold more forcible 
thanI have used. By the way, the change in their strain was most abrupt. 
In one he had becg informing me of reasons he had discovered for believing 
muriatic acid to be a compound of Phlogiston, and a new elementary sub- 
stance ; and two days after! received another, lengthened out beyond alli 
bounds of an epistie, containing a highly-coloured description of the natural 
beauties of Oxenford, and one still more glowing of soft Emily Mildmay, fol- 
lowed by an account of his encountering a woman whom he remembered in 
the West Indies, as accused of causing his father’s death by Obi practices. It 
was altogether a most striking communication, but was followed by others, 
which any person unacquainted with the author, would have pronounced the 
work of a man of questionable reason. At length came one urgently request- 
ing me to come immediately to Oxenford to be present at his marriage. 

As the session at college had been for some time closed, | immediately took 
my passage by sea to L——, and arrived considerably before the appointed 
day. 

On my arrival, I became fully alive to the change in all his thoughts and ha- 
bits, and to the violent struggle that was going on in his mind continually be- 








document alluding to his daughter or her issue. 

Young Bruton was sent to England to acquire an educat on suitable to such 
prospects. At school, the ridicule and contempt to which his appearance sub- 
jected him, roused the spirit within him, and called into (ction that intellect at 
whose workings I had so often wondered. Lord Byron has written, 

Deformity is daring ; 

It is its essence to o’ertake mankind’ 

By heart and soul, and make itself the equal 

Ay, the superior of the rest-—there is 

A spur in its halt movements to become 

All that the others cannot in such things 

As still are free to both— 
and most palpably did he show forth the truth of this passage, outstripping all 
competitors in every contest. 

Thence he removed to the university I have alluded to, his success there be- 

ing equally distinguished. 


sion of the whole property of his father. All power of trustees at that period 
ceased, and he had now unlimited command of the splendid fortune of twenty 
thousand pounds a-year. He immediately set in action the first movements of 





the most refined and delicate character ;—a mind already stored with the gems 
and gold of ancient and modern literature, and fast filling with the true wealth 
of science and philosophy. 

His judgment was clear, penetrating, and decided ; his moral character up- 
right and unswerving, and his religion exalted and pure, but closely bordering 
on superstition ; even that, however, of an elevated description. Moreover, 
he was acreature of emotion. All passions that wrought in him were most in- 
tense, and vivid, sudden, and fiery ; he knew not liking, disliking, anger, fear, 
hope,—but passionate love, rancorous hatred, fury, terror, and ardent aspira- 
tion. Hie ambition was unbounded ; the schemes it prompted would have 
been ridiculous from their apparent impossibility, did not their immensity lend 
them something of the sublime. 

Bat no feeling could exceed his utter loathing of his own person, save the 
exquisite bitterness caused by continually seeing a similar loathing of it mani- 
fested by others. This was to him a source of perpetual misery ; so great, 
that many years before I knew him, he would have committed suicide, he assu- 
red me, had not his judgment led him to consider such an act an insult to that 
Being who had made him what he was ; doubtless for some wise purpose. I 
have seen him throw himself on the carpet and writhe about under the extreme 
wretchedness of these thoughts—striking his forehead and groaning and crying 
out in anguish—cursing his father for having begot him, and his God for having 
made him. At other times he would endeavour to talk in a light and heedless 
manner of his external appearance—but the momentthat even IJ, his most fa- 
miliar friend, attempted to speak in the same strain, the red light of passion shot 
fiom his eye,and his dark visage grew lurid with the boiling blood, and | shrank 
silent and abashed, the idea rising in my mind of one who walking on the black 
crust of Etna comes suddenly on a chink through which can be seen the living 
lava smouldering below. 

“ Well, Mr. C ,” said he, one day, after we had sat a while beside the 
sandbath in his little laboratory, waiting for the evaporation of a fluid we were 
experimenting on, ‘‘am I not in very earnest an olject? So horribly ugly as 
to carry leathing with me whereverI go. Oh, were it only dread, hatred— 
even contempt—how I could bear it—but disgust !” and he gnashed his teeth 
“There is a curse on me—nothing about me but is hideous—my face, my per- 





son—a negro’s and deformed—my birth doubly dishonourable—the bastard of | 


a slave—my very name, Buster Strangways Bruton—could any thing be more 
absurd or ridiculous in sound or sense—more abominable? It is like a rattling 
kettle tied to a mangy mongrel ! Not even my voice copld escape—stuttering 
like a drivelling idiot’s. Every thing seems to have been heaped upon me 
that could render me a mockery to my fellow-creatures. Why? can you sec 
mo reason '”’ 

He paused a little, I did not know how to reply so as to avoid offending him 
He continued, 

“ There is a country, a continent, where my deformities will become beau- 
ties, my birth noble, my name musical, my intellect,” and he touched his fore- 
head lightly, with a gesture of pride, “ that of a god! Can you see no rea- 


son now why an all-wise Being should have coupled a mind like mine to such 
a body, should have bound more than the spirit of a white man to the frame of 
hat! may go out to those benighted nations 


anegro’ Ican. Itis this: 
and carry the arts, the learning, and the religion of Europe to the heart of bar- 
barous Africa. You think this the vain dream of an enthusiast, stung to mad- 
ness by the scorn and despite of his fellow-men. 


and civilizer of India. 
of his fame,) “‘anegro, a child of the great desert, what might be looked for! 
But, more than that—were he born there, educated in all the learning Euro- 
ean ever knew, and returned to that region, what might not be looked for ! 
es, Mr. C——,, to this end I devote my whole energies; my intellect and my 
fortune. I will be not only a teacher but a ruler. I will consolidate all the se- 


parate tribes of Africa into one vast enlightened people, the government of 


which shall be liberal, just, and merciful. I feel this to be my destiny—the pur- 
pose of my being. There is a voice within me which has urged me to it, day 
and night, for years, and I know that the moment | forsake the noble pursuit 
for which I have been so singularly adapted—that I desert the sacred cause 
of my oppressed species—that instant will a heavy judgment descend upon 
me. Ihave been created for one sole end, which I must and will fulfil, Had 
it not been for the consciousness of this do vou think this proud soul would 
have borne so long the anguish of such a frame, when one exertion of will 
could have shattered the shapeless potsherd, and set the eternal essence free !”” 

All this, I make no question, sounds to you like the raving of one insane, and 


udeed it has all along been matter of doubt to me whether it was monomania 





Was Mahomet’s career a 
dream, or that of Peter the hermit, or that of Bacchus of old, the conqueror 


Were this man, Bonaparte” (he was then at the zenith 








his great African scheme, and indeed had made arrangements for a preparatory 
tour in various parts of that region, and was about to leave England. Before 
he departed, however, for an alsence of several years, he deemed it would be 
advisable to have a look at the Oxendon estate, and accordingly he wrote to the 
steward under whose management it was, that by a particular day he would vi- 
‘sit the mansion. 

On his arrival there he found on all hands, even from his own servants, ill- 
disguised expressions of surprise and disgust. But for all this he was prepa- 
red, and of course it did not so much move him. He did not mean to take up 
his residence among them, but merely to satisfy his mind as to what the 
property really was, and set it under strict management during his intended ab- 
sence. 

The river that flows in front of Oxenford, winds round to the rear, enclo- 
sing it and the wood in the bending. Close to the margin of the water, on the 
other side of this, is a little old-fashioned well, a path of about a mile long 
leading to it, nearly straight through the wood from behind the house. This 
well has been believed long back by the credulous to be gifted with specific 
qualities, among which a power of healing certain distempers in cattle stands 
pre-eminent. 

A few days after Bruton’s arrival he set out fora morning walk over his 
grounds, and took the path leading through the wood. As he approached the 
well he saw a young female drawing a pitcher of water. The employment it- 
self, and the girl's dress and attitudes, were all so classical, that he felt con- 
strained to pause and admire them, aware that his near approach would likely 
drive her in awe, perhaps alarm, from her gracefu! occupation. As he stood he 
was more and more struck with her beauty and simplicity ; he became con- 
scious of a new feeling—something almost seemed, he said, to descend like a 
vapour about him and lend a different aspect to the woods, waters, and every 
thing around. He was afraid to advance—really afraid—his fear being that 
the beautiful vision would be dispelled, and the pleasure he derived from it be 
brought to an end. 

At last, having filled the pitcher several times, and emptied it in playful ca- 
price into the flowing river beside her, she seemed to have got a quantity that 
pleased her, and came gaily along, while the mellow sound ofa horn, well play- 
ed toa lightsome measure from the opposite bank, threw an additional enchant- 
ment around her as she moved. 

Bruton met her and begged to drink from her pitcher. She looked surprised 
—he could see evidence in her pretty, pale features of no other feeling—and 
held the pitcher to his mouth. 

Stay,” chought he, “ she will pour out this that the blackamoor’s lip has 
polluted, and fill her vessel anew. But in place of such a proceeding, to his 
wonder she smiled sweetly, courtesied, and seemed about to go. Oh how novel 
and delicious was the emotion that that moment possessed him 
from his watch a heavy gold chain of foreign workmanship and threw it around 
her neck. 





That maid was Emily Mildmay, the servant at a little public-house, called the 
Traveller's Joy, at the village of Oxenford, about half a mile off, on the road 
to L——. The landlord and his wife informed her that this was the new lord 
of the manor, the negro possessor of twenty thousand a-year, and assured her, 
examining with wonder the magnificent trinket, that her fortune was made. 
Among those that listened in the inn kitchen were a young man in regimen- 
tals, who carried with him a French horn, and addressed the hostess by the name 


negro beggar-woman, who stook asking alms at the door. The young sol- 
dier was a light-complexioned good-looking lad, with a merry blue eye: 
Emily herself, pale, with dark eyes, and short, wavy black hair, sat upon his 
knee, treating him with fond familiarity. He was one of the band of the regi- 
ment quartered at D——, and had for some time back been regarded as her 
favourite suitor. 

They all recommended her to follow up her good fortune, and set her cap at 
the black squire ; all, even the soldier, but as he did so he kissed her lips, and 
laughingly pressed her to him. 

Next day she sought the well at the samc hour as she had formerly. As she 
moved along the path to it she was met by a very aged black female, the beg- 
gar that had listened the day previous at the inn door—frightfully ugly—a per 
fect hag. with long, white hair, contrasting hideously with the sooty blackness 
of her shrivelled negro features. This woman glared at her as she passed, 
with such a look, that she dropped her pitcher upon the stones, breaking it into 
fragments. She went on, however, as she could not think to turn and walk 
back after the horrible black witch. On reaching the well she perceived through 
the trees by which it was surrounded, the blackamoor Squire sitting on the 





At length completing his twenty-fifth year he came into uncontrolled posses- | 


! He took | 


The delighted girl went home and told the story of a strange | 
black gentleman that had drunk from her pitcher atthe Three Tree well. 


of mother, a tali, thin, determined-looking female, the village midwife, and a | 





tween his former and present ruling passion—the turmoil between ambition, 
superstition, love—-ay, and jealousy. 

For often as he was with her at the well and elsewhere, the distant sounds of 
he horn would reach his ear, and she would start and tremble at the sound— 
and how that horn would hover round whenever they were together! More- 
over, on passing the inn, he had seen the young bandsman sporting with her 
among a crowd of other rustics. His state of mind, indeed, was anything but 
pleasurable 

The day of my arrival had now passed away, and, spent with my journey, I 
was luxuriating in one of the large old chairs by his library fireside, listenmg to 
him as he dilated on the perfections of his beloved, and wishing he would soon 
have done, that I might get to bed, when all at once he started up and insisted 
| we should go together to the charmed well at the Three Trees, to see it 

In vain I urged want of curiosity, weariness, and the lateness of the hour ; he 
insisted, urged, and finally assured me that if I would not go, he would set out 
ulone. There was some impalpable fascination, he said, drawing him irresis- 
| tibly as the force of fate. He then rushed from the apartment—lI followed, and 
getting our hats, we went out through the back gate of Oxenford Grange, and 
| took our way by the footpath through the wood, he hurrying on, leading me by 
the arm, and I wondering what strange vagary was to come next 

It was near midnight and very dark ; we moved rapidly along till I could hear 
the rushing of a body of water, and I knew we were near the river. Pre- 
sently I saw the rays of a fire gleaming in that direction. At once I stopped, 
refusing to go further, alleging that this light might proceed from poachers, 
gipsies, or thieves, upon whom it would be any thing but prudent to intrude at 
that hour. 

‘‘ Though it be the blaze of ——,” said he, ‘‘I must go on.” 
| g° my arm, he sprang forward J 

I followed with caution, and approaching the light, beheld a scene of a most 
startling description, certainly. ’ 

In the midst of an open space, bounded by three immense gnarled trees, was 
a little well, having a round basin and some fantastic ornaments of stonework, 
partly entire, and’ partly lying about in fragments, the water rippling away to 
the dark flowing river a few paces distant. Among the stones close by was a 
bright little fire, as if of resinous wood. Beside it sat a shape which I should 
assuredly have set down as a being of another world, had not my friend’s let- 
ters enabled me to recognise the negro woman of Obi. 

She threw into it, from time to time, little bits of something, making it 
give out now rather a pleasing fragrance—anon, a stifling and most disgusting 
odour. 

On the other side stood Bruton, dreadfuliy agitated, and trembling exces- 
sively. The blazé of the fire threw a ruddy and fantastic light on the group, 
illuminating the silvery white hair and dark visage of the frightful old negress, 
with its malevolent glare—the horror-stricken countenance and attitude of the 
almost equally hideous Bruton, and the twisted and knotted trunks and branch- 
es of the trees around, while they spoke earnestly and violently together, these 
two creatures of another kind, in a Janguage strange and uncouth as themselves. 
There was in the whole something extravagant, grotesque, and supernatural— 
something wild and fiendish, which made me quake asI stood rooted to the spot 
in wonder, curiosity, and a feeling of taysterious dread. 

After this had lasted a while, she rose from the ground, stretching out her 
frame till she looked as tall as himself, and chanting a kind of sing-song in the 
same gibberish, she kicked with her foot a few of the embers of her fire into the 
little basin of the fountain, and when the hissing and frothing had ceased, beck- 
oned him to stoop and look into the water as into a glass. He did so. I[ mark- 
ed him at once fixed in horror; he continued to stare for a while, then starting 
up, he fled from the place with headlong speed, while she kicked the remaining 
embers into the well, and producing total darkness, screamed after him some 
syllables exceedingly dissonant and harsh. 

Thus left alone, darkling in a place where such strange proceedings had just 
been gone through, I dropped to the ground in a paroxysm of terror, unable to 
stir—indeed, all but insensible. It was nearly an hour before I recovered pre- 
| sence of mind sufficient to grope my way back, witha palpitating heart, to the 
Grange. I immediately retired to my chamber. , 

Next day! met my friend in the library. He had not slept all night. We 
had some cofice, and I pressed him for an explanation of the events of the 
preceding night. With much ado I was enabled to piece together the follow- 
ing account : ; 

This Obi woman was one that had suffered grievously at his father's hands in 
the West Indies. A conspiracy had been formed among the negroes to take 
away his life, of which her only son was the ringleader. He was detected and 
| put to death with extreme torture. 

Shortly after the planter was seized with a nervous disease of a mysterious 
nature,something partaking of the character of tic douloureux,which he accused 
| her of having produced by charms. He had her repeatedly and severely flog - 
| ged and otherwise tormented, but still the disease advanced. ec 

At first it consisted of a severe pain of one of his finger-jomts, which his 
surgeon treated as gout. All remedies, however, proved unavailing, and the 
pain became so constant and agonizing, that he determined to have the joint re- 
moved : 

This was done, but, strange to @y, the pain immediately appeared in the 
next joint above. After a while the whole finger was taken away. ‘This pro- 
cured a little respite, but soon it recommenced with increased severity in the 
| wrist. Amputation of the fore-arm was resorted to—it attacked the elbow. 
| The arm was cut off above that joint, when immediately the shoulder was se!z- 
ed, the pain becoming more excruciating the larger the joint it atlected. 

He now sank under the severity of the affection which never intermitted, nor 
allowed a moment’s rest or sleep: and as he was dying in agony, he hed the 
satisfaction of hearing the Obi woman whisper in his ear that she had really by 
her incantations produced it, and would visit equally his children for what he 
had wrought upon her and hers. 
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« But what account did the surgeon give of this ae affection ?” 


“Oh, he accounted for it reasonably enough, having 


subject of divided opinion in the neighbourhood. 


‘It is indeed a most unaccountable superstition,” he continued—* my rea- 


son is against it, and yet my experience confirms it. I cannot believe in it 
and yet I fear it. Did you mark how she drew me to the fountain by a spel 
which I could no more resist than I can the force of gravitation 1” 


“« Pooh—nonsense !” said I; ‘‘ but what was it she showed you in the well 


that horrified you so much ?” 





) I iscovered in inspect- 
ing the body, an exostotic spike growing from the atlas vertebra, and piercing 
the spinal marrow. But whether this really caused the pain or not, became a 





where alone, she said, she had any hope now. 


“ When I looked into the water, I seemed to behold before me a tropical | cold, as I pronounced the fatal word—* POISON !” 


landscape arid with the perpendicular rays of a parching sun. There was an 
extensive field, from which the canes had been cut, and at a little distance 





were visible the sugar-works and a slave village. In the foreground I saw a | stimulants. It was of no avail, as | expected, for it was already stone dead. 


kind of gibbet, from which hung a young negro, his left-hand was bound close | But how shall I paint the bereaved mother thus robbed in the dark of her admitted into this House a 
| Offspring. Frantic and furious, with flushed swollen face and glowing eyes, 
| she raved and stormed—now pouring dreadful curses upon her husband, her | not state so effectually and with such force t 
cerated upon it in the attempt to procure rest from the anguish of the suspen- | servants, and myself—now uttering unmeaning cries of lamentation, and pre- community laboured by reason of your prohibitor 
sion. Close to his face was hung by a string a piece of bread and a clear sently calling aloud to Heaven for help and for vengeance. Her voice was at in the course of a short period of time Parliame 
| first loud and piercing, but as she went on, it became dry, husky, unnatural, make great and important chan 

and most harrowing to hear. Then she would fling herself into a chair— did not look deep enough into t 
ly on the face. Such a contrivance—surely the fiend alone could have sug- | start up, rush across the room, her hair dishevelled and her dress loose, clap- large party who honestly 
gested ! He appeared to have tasted no water for days—hanging under that 
burning sun, nor any food, save his own flesh, for part of his right shoulder was 


to his side, and he was suspended by the thumb of his right. A sharp iron 
spike stood up from the ground to the level of his foot, which he had horribly la- 


glass-bottle of water; but when he attempted to reach them with his mouth, 
it was so arranged that they fell away from him and rebounding, hit him smart- 


gnawed away—” 


“ Oh, horrible!” I exclaimed ; ‘‘ and the words the hag screamed after you 


as you went?” 
** Were— He was my only born son!” 
“« Then the Obi woman is excusable both in her revenge and imposture !” 


| 


And now the wedding-day came round. I recommended de/ay, and that the | now left her for overcharging affliction. 


girl should be put under tuition for some time to acquire habits and accom- | 
plishments suitable for his wife : but he was imperious. He loved her for her 

ignorance and simplicity he said, and they were the causes of her love for | 
him. Alas! poor man, little did he know of the feelings of that thoughtless 


creature. 


actually in a few days after the last related events, found myself in the parish- 
church of Oxenford giving away the bride. 

That morning on entering the library after dressing, I discovered him alone 
on his knees, praying aloud and much agitated. He rose and took my hand. 
His felt hot and dry—trembling in mine at thesame time. I endeavoured to 
compose him—to appearance, successfully, and the whole proceedings of the 
day passed with due decorum. 

On emerging from the church, however, there were two individuals among 
the crowd of spectators, the sight of whom raised a commotion of feelings 
in the minds of both the principal parties. On one side stood the aged negro 
sorceress, holding out her skinny black claw as if for charity, while a malig- 
rant sneer seemed to crawl over the face of the hag. On the other the young 
bandsman formed the centre of alaughing group. He cast a Jook at her, as 
she passed, of a meaning that raised a new devil in the bosom of the mu- 
latto. 

For nearly a month after this, during which I pursued my studies in a re- 
mote corner of the large house of Oxenford, poor Bruton’s life was one conti- 
nual ferment of changing passions At one time he was madly overjoyed ; 


she really loved him, again struck to the lowest pitch of despondency by some 
unkind look or word, avon roused to all the madness of jealousy as the notes 
of the horn sounded from the neighbourhood of the house. He could not stay 
a moment from her presence. Every thing his enormous fortune could in- 
dulge her in he put at her command. 

I am convinced he would willingly have laid down his life to know for cer- 
tain she loved him—for all along he had fits of doubt of it. At the same 


time his former grand project would continually rise up, like the ghost of a | 


murdered friend, to haunt him in the midst of his new habits. He had fears con- 


stantly tormenting him of some dreadful dispensation hanging over him—not | 
that he cared for it if it lighted on himself—but if it should involve her—there | 


lay the pang. 

Butat length the truth began to appear; Emily grew wearied uf her situa- 
tion—its novelty and other charms were gone, and she began to show unequi- 
vocal symptoms of disgust at the person and presence of her negro lord, and 
to pine and mope alone—to shun his society. And at last she positively re- 
fused longer to share his bed or board unless compelled. 

All this was plain to him long before | became aware of it, and tts effects 
upon him yet exceeded in vehemence all the displays uf passion I had seen 
him exhibit. He would go to the door of the apartment in which she had shut 
herself up, and kneeling on the outside, would implore, in the most abject 
terms, admission to her presence—the impediment in his speech rendering such 
entreaties as disagreeable to hear as his features and gestures were to look at. 
Presently he might be heard screaming awful curses through the door at the 
terrified creature within, and immediately perhaps crying out that for her he 
had broken the machinery of fate, forsaken the cause of his species, and thrown 
up the work that God had given him to do. 

I remember he rushed one day into the room in which I was sitting, actually 
reeling under the influence of extreme passion, frantic rage, and jealousy. 
There was a very magnificent mirror in the apartment, affording a complete 
view of the figure. His reflection in this caught his eye, when starting, he 
flew at it, and yelling aloud, dashed the glass into fragments with his tists with 
all the fury of a roused maniac. When he had completely demolished it, he 
tore the massive frame from the wall, and stamping on the ruin he had made, 
fell into a chair and gave way to a burst of hysterical weeping. 

At the beginning of this scene I thought he had actually lost his reason, and 
looked toward the door for my own safety ; as soon, however, as the fit had 
exhausted itself, he became calm, and beckoned me to come to him. 


Taking out my pocket-case of instruments, | extracted from his hands the | 
bits of glass, and dressed and bound them up. I wanted him to go to his room, | 


but he went out and wandered about the fields all the rest of the day 

But now anew hope arose to him—Emily was about to be a mother. He 
became once more overjoyed. He would now indeed have a being of his 
own flesh to love, and to be loved withal. Its little eyes could not be shocked 
at his ugliness, nor would its heart wander away from him to any other object. 
But again rose the bitter doubt—would not it be also like himself, a hideous 
mulatto? It would ; but would he love it the less for that? No, ten thou- 
sandfold more rapturously would he hug the deformed darling to his heart. 

Every suitable preparation was made for such an event, and all with the ut- 
most anxiety and attention. ‘The midwife of the village, the woman | have be- 
fore alluded to, was hired as nurse to remain constantiy at Oxenford, myself 
being at hand as medical attendant. 

The child was born—no negro, but a fair and beautiful blue-eyed boy. Then 
I thought of the pale face, and dark eyes, and hair of its mother, and the mid- 
night blackness of her husband, and I trembled for what would happen 

I made excuses to keep it from his sight for several days ; at length one day, 
in spite of all my precautions, he burst into the apartment where his wife lay, 
attended by myself and the woman. This person inmediately placed it in his 
hands ; he received it with rapture, gazed at its little face, seemed surprised, 
stunned, looked from it to his wife, and then on a sudden, while his eyes seem- 
ved to glow like coals of tire, and every feature of his face was convulsed with 
passion, he stepped back with one foot, and raised the screaming infant above 
his head, as if to dash it to the ground 


That instant the mother sprang from her couch, and flew at his throat like a | 


| Kuperial Parliament 


king her a furious blow that laid her bleeding on the floor, he rushed from the | 


tigress, while I caught hold of the child. He yielded it to me, and then stri- 


house, and staid in the fields the rest ofthe day. 


} 
I must own I was now beginning to feel heartily tired of my residence with | 
Bruton. His society wascertainly most acceptable at the university, where | 


his talent and originality, and the excitement that seemed continually to hover 
round wherever he bore his enthusiastic nature, formed an agreeable relief to 
the monotony of every-day life. 

Here, however, all was excitement, and that, too, of a most painful kind, not 
a day passing but what was marked by some violent scene of high-wrought pas- 


sion. Life seemed altogether a fevered and unnatural dream—a continued tra- | 


gic drama, and I began to feel myself, I thought, losing the habits and feelings 
of ordinary society, and becoming unfitted to take my place in the world as a 
matter-of-fact man 

Impressed with thoughts of this nature, T resolved to leave Oxenford and 
proceed to London tu seek a situation suitable to my prospects in life, and for 
the future to mingle no more in the concerns of such a being as my present 
host. With such resolutions I sought my chamber. 

Shortly after midnight a cry went up throughout the old house of Oxenford 
that the child was dead—dead and cold in its mother's bosom. I was aroused 
by fearful sounds all through the building, and «loud and furious knocking at 
my bed-room door. Hurrying on my clothes, I hastily followed the servant 
who had called me, and half-way to the mother’s apartment I met her, frantic, 


undressed, and dishevelled, rushing along with her dead infant in her arms, | 


calling wildly upon me for help, and vehemently accusing her husband of the 
crime of murder. 

Half-asleep and bewildered, I could scarce credit my senses, or resolve upon 
the steps most proper to be taken. 


Upon this the mother fiercely accusing me of ignorance and incapacity, | ber for Cork. [Cheers and a 
nf it hey - pre expressing a doubt whether even I might not have | of Wellington would add anot 
a hand in the deed, drew it to her once more, and pressing the corpse to her | and attain commercial = nats : 2 

breast, threw her eyes wildly upward, calling for succour from that quarter, | France Sendteed 0 come In i cb ee unity. ‘The eveats of 1688 ms 


With what soothing expressions I could muster up, I led the way hurriedly | among the supporters of Ministe 
, | to her room, and desiring the nurse, who alune seemed to possess codlness and 
|| presence of mind, instantly to remove all dress from the body, examined it 
carefully without perceiving any the least trace of violence. But there was could not undertake it. 

one damning circumstance, a smell which! fondly tried to convince myself | and brought forward a me 
was, illusory, and which, when but too palpable to my sense, made me sweat | possible. The present state of the House, however, 


| ping her hands and beating her breast—then flee to the bed, whereon lay the motives to them—think that the system, 
| child, and clasp it to her heart, and cover it with kisses. Anon she dashed tion, is not only calculated for their own benefit but fo 
| her head against the wall, then flung herself with reckless vivlence to the lieved that these great sta 

floor, and rolled about the carpet, finally, springing up and throwing herself on action of great and wide-spreading causes, 
the bed, and covering her face with her fingers, her palms pressed against her 
temples, as if to keep herhead from being rent by excess of agony, she gasped 
out low, heart-splitting groans, the only outward vent exhausted nature had one sort and another, that if they could only contrive to dispossess us of the 


Amidst this wild wailing, the dark secrets of her heart were poured freely would be safe, and that the system which the 
forth—-no more worth concealing now ! and she shrieked aloud that no drop of period would be maintained. They had a majority—a large majority—in the 
that black monster's blood stagnated in the pulseless heart of her darling. House of Lords ; all they wanted was a majority in this House. They set to 
No—the offspring it was of deep and passionate guilt—secret and soul-cherish- work, steadily and systematically labouring in the Registration Court ; and 






















































her wreath to the laurels which grace his brow, 


; is country. The interval since 
| brief to allow the resentments which Catholic Emancipation bed’ jotdesa 
n rs to subside ; and by resigning on a subordi- 
| dinate question, they expressed their conviction that a time was come when a 
complete measure of Parliamentary Reform must take place, although they 
Lord Palmerston’s colleagues succeeded to power, 
asure more extensive than had been been believed 


ut roved how ground] 
| were the fears of annihilation entertained by Sir Robert Peel and ha parte 


Without the vestige of a hope, I desired them to place the child in a warm . There was this difference between Parli i zi 
| bath, into which mustard had been sprinkled, and to use ammonia and other | cipation—the one was compete is fest, "the release Pp eg 


of a specific grievance ; 
. “Tt was idle to suppose, when you 
n due proportion of direct Representatives of a great 
manufacturing and commercial community, that those Representatives would 
he various evils under which that 
y and restrictive system, that 
nt would not be induced to 
ges in that system. But there were many who 
he course of things to be convineed of that. The 
and conscientiously—for I will not attribute improper 
which we call monopoly and restrie- 
r that of the country, be- 
ges of social improvement depended not upon the 
but on the accidental opinions of 
articular men who happen from time to time to be in possession of power. 
hey thought, therefore,when from time to time we announced improvements of 


| the other wes a means to a further end. 


power which we held and place it in the hands of the leaders of their party, they 
y had cherished for so long a 


ed—love-stolen and sweet—long-nursed, and fondly, and darkly indulged—a gradually they rose upon us, until it became obvious, from session to sesssion, 
For my part, I appeared to be carried along in spite of my better judgment | f°ssion of youth—fervent and uncontrollable. i 


and the caution which I believe is a prominent feature in my character ; and| But what new horror is this? What dark spectre is it that stands in the when they would have the command of this House as well as of the other 


even in such a face? 


unlighted passage, glaring in upon the scene through the half-opened door, 
listening to this frenaied confession.—It is the negro! Slowly he advanced toa crisis. Their numbers were, at all events, equal to, if not greater than 
into the chamber, with a ghastly hue overshadowing his hideous face, and those ours; and the measures which we announced—those great measures of com- 
eyes gleaming, as if they were two living intelligences separate from the rest mercial reform—some of which we actually brough: forward, showed that the 
of his being. Is that a smile—that fearful change that passed across his fea- time had at length arrived when they must give us battle, and they prepared 
tures? What must have been the thoughts that could produce a look like that, 


There is a sound of something behind him in the dark passage '—Heaven ready to acknowledge, amounted almost to a rout. 
be our shield! what is it! Three affrighted domestics stagger in half-dress- the triumph, loud was the note of exultation. 


that their numbers were increasing, and that the time would probably come 


House of Parliament. The last session of the late Parliament brought matters 


vigorously for the fight. They fought the battle in this House and in the 
country. Their victory was, undoubtedly, complete; and our defeat, I am 
[Laughter.] Great was 
But, alas, how vain is human 


'ed, bearing a body. It is clothed in a red coat, becizened with gaudy trap- wisdom, how short the foresight of even the wisest men! when a few 
| pings, its face covered with blood, flowing from among the light hair, half of months passed over their heads the songs of triumph were changed into cries 
which is now one wet, red, solid mass. It is—it is—the soldier—Emily’s of lamentation. The very parties whom they had selected to be their chosen 
| bandsman—the father of that innocent whose spirit has so lately flown up- champions—the very guardiaus whom they had armed with power for their 


| ward. 
\“S 


defence—turned their weapons upon them, and most inhumanly, and with un- 


Bruton advances towards his wife, his face one black scowl of demoniac relenting cruelty, struck blows, which, if they have not already proved fa- 


jrage. Now he points to the body of the soldier, now to that of the child—he tal, must in al! probability lead sooner or later to their utter extinction.’’ 
| essays to speak—but that impediment, that stutter opposes, and he gasps | The triumphant party had been deceived : but by whom? by themselves. It 


lows of a stormy midnight. 


| spasmodically—the white froth flowing over his sooty lips like foam on the bil- *was not to be supposed that the late Ministers had so impregnated the air in 
soon he would be pertectly miserable, now pestering me to tell him if I thought | 


Downing Street with Free-trade principles that their successors caught the in- 


She '!—does she quail in her consciousness of guilt before that dreadful stare? fection as they would an epidemic ; still less, that those recently propounded 


—No !—rising up in the bed, her black hair streaming about—her face pale doctrines and opinions were the result of studies since Ministers had eatered 


| as death, and shining with sweat, she returns it with a reckless look of fierce 


office, when it is‘known that every hour of a Minister’s day must be devoted to 


! 
| defiance. She cannot speak, she is too weak and spent for that, but her jaws the current business of his office—* It is not to be supposed that her Majesty's 
| moving convulsively, give utterance to a gibbering sound, and she makes as if , Ministers applied themselves between the 3d of September, when they entered 


she would tear him with her hands. 
| Thus they remained for some seconds—when suddenly he staggered, turned 
round and round and dropped to the floor. Thereupon she slid over the edge 
| of the bed, and holding on by the post, spurned his body with her foot. 

Was not this a trying situation forine! For the last few minutes I had been 
fixed—petrified I may almost say—with horror—my eyeballs actually ached 
from the unwinking gaze I had unconsciously fixed upon the scene. I was 
now utterly confounded and felt constrained to ejaculate a prayer for assistance 
aud direction. 


depletive measures were had recourse to. 
breathing, but insensible. I had his head washed, and found a !ong wound be- 


some loose spicul. 

I had now enough upon my hands you will allow. I took command of the 
household upon myself, the terrified servants obeying my directions as if glad 
to hear a word of ordinary meaning spoken in that house. I had the soldier 
resaoved to another apartment, and proper measures resorted to for preserving 
in him the little life that remained. 

Returning to the lady’s chamber, I found her laid down, quite worn out and 
exhausted, breathing as if asleep, but perfectly awake. 1 left her under the 
care of the midwife or nurse. 

And here, !et me remark, that the bearing of this woman had all along been 
singularly calm and collected, so as altogether to put me to shame for my own 
want ofnerve. Her stoical coolness and indifference astonished me—I laid it 
to long experience in her profession. 

Next morning, I sent information of these occurrences to the authorities, and 
the medical officers of the hospital at L——. ‘They arrived and entered upon 
their several duties. 

Three or four days after, Bruton was pronounced convalescent, but with the 
complete and irretrievable loss of his speech, the apoplectic seizure having ter- 
minated in paralysis of the nerves of one side of his face, and also of the ninth 
pair of motor nerves of histongue. The result was a frightful addition to, or 
rather change of deformity, his face appearing wrenched forcibly awry, whilst 
his tongue lay in his mouth moveless, as a foreign body, protruding between the 
great black lips, over which the unrestrained saliva freely ran. His one eye 
again he could not close, it remained open, staring, and glassy, and he required 
every now and then to press the lid over it with his finger,to moisten the aching 
ball. 

A few days more and he could leave his bed, but it was only to enter a jail, 
kaving been committed by the coroner for the wilful murder of the child, and a 
murderous assault upon Hughes, the bandsman, his wife’s paramour. 

I continued at Oxenford, having from Bruton a written request to take the 
management of his affairs till his acquittal ; for the paper assured me—after a 
pathetic appeal to me as his only friend, the sole being who had ever borne re- 
gard for him—that he was altogether innocent of both the foul crimes laid to 
his charge. 

I knew not whether to credit this or not, at all events I resolved to fulfil the 
request, conscious that except my own, every man’s hand was against the un- 
happy mulatto. 

And now at length came on the day of his trial. 

I was present—a medical witness, and as such was allowed to sit in court 
throughout the whole proceedings.—[ To be concluded next week. } 











RETROSPECT OF THE SESSION. 


House of Commons, Aug. 10. 


is f eRS’ , of **the names and titles of | 
\ iscount PALMERSTON moved for a return ee ; . | to meditate on what the intentions of the Government are with respect to re- 


all the public bills that have been brought into the House of Commons during 
the present session of Parliament, the date at which the order for bringing in 
each bill was made, and alse the dates at which the said bills passed through 
their several stages = taking the occasion to make some observation on the 
state of public affairs at home and abroad ; and on the close of the first Parlia- 
mentary session of that party who had been ten years in active Opposition and 


in operation, to the long war which closed in the peace of 1815. In that war, 
all the passions, all the feelings, and all the energies of the nations of Europe, 
were roused into action; and it was yain to think that men who had been so 
lony discussing their rights and their wrongs could at once go back to the same 
state of almost comparative political slumber to which they were accustomed 
at the breaking out of hostilities. Nevertheless there were persons who indu!yg- 
ed in that dreain; but the delusion was soon dispelled Italy, Spain, and Por 





twelve months in power. He weut back, for some of the causes which are still | 


| office, and the 3d of February, when Parliament met, to the study of Adam 


Smith, Ricardo, M‘Culloch, Mill, Senior, and other writers of the same kind. 
[Laughter.] No; it is clear that the opinions which they have so well ex- 


| pounded in the present session must be the result of long meditation—of stu- 


dies deliberately pursued during the ten years of comparative leisure, which 
even the most active opposition affords; and that they must have come into 


, power fully imbued with all those sound principles, the enunciation of which 
has excited so much adm‘ration on this side of the House. In one respect the 


conduct of Right Hon. Gentlemen opposite, before they entered office, is open 


I immediately raised his body, and from the stertorous breathing, state of to animadversion. The Right Hon. Baronet opposite accused me, upon a for- 
the pulse and pupils, and other symptoms, concluded a fit of apoplexy had caught | mer occasion, of too much assurance : now | am going, not to retort that 
him, from congestion of the brain caused by excess of passion, and his violent | charge, but to complain of his over-modesty. 
attempts at articulation. In this belief, I forthwith took from his arm about a | of the Right Hon. Baronet and his colleagues, in this, that upon many occa- 
pound and a half of blood, and had him removed to his chamber, when other | sions when, they being out of power, matters came under discussion in this 

| House, to which the principles they have lately avowed were fully and plainly 
1 now directed my attention tothe soldier. To my surprise he was alive— | applicable, their modesty—for it was that, no doubt—prevented them from do- 
| ing themselves full justice, inasmuch as, by practising an over-scrupulous re- 
hind the ear; the probe introduced discovered a depressed plate of bone and | serve, they really concealed from the public the progress they had made in their 


I complain of the over-modesty 


studies. [Laughter and cheering.] For instance, when we proposed a mode- 
rate reduction of the Timber-duties, they objected to the measure upon mere 
grounds of technical form. It is true that they did not enter much into the 
question ; but they did injustice to themselves; for they left the people to 
imagine that their objection to the measure was that it diminished too much the 
protection to British timber, whereas we now know, from subsequent experience, 
that their objection was that the measure did not go half far enough. [Laughter. ] 
When we announced our intention of making a material reduction of the Corn- 
duty, they took an objection ; not, indeed, because they disliked the introduc- 
tion of foreign corn at a duty of 8s., provided that duty were arrived at by 
means of a sliding-scale, but because, as we supposed, the duty was to be 
fixed and unvarying. They did not let us into the secret, but confined 
their objection to that point ; and every one supposed them to be acting 
on the old country gentleman’s adage of ‘down corn down horn.’ Now, 
however, we find that their serious objection to our measure was, that 
it was not accompanied by a proposal for a large reduction of the 
duties on the importation of cattle.’”"—[Great laughter and cheering. ]— 
Lord Palmerston contrasted the promises of the Speech from the Throne 
with the performances of the session: ‘The points connected with domestic 
affairs, to which Ministers invited the practical attention of Parliament, were, 
the deficiency of the revenue, the Corn and Provision laws, the Bankruptey 
law, improvements in the law of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, the law respecting 
the Registration of Electors, and the existing distress of the country. With 
respect to the financial deficiency, the first thing Ministers did was to increase 
it, by, what we think, an unnecessary sacrifice of a large portion of the duty 
on timber. But, after having increased the deficiency, | must admit that they 
completely made good the whole, with a vengeance, by imposing the Income- 
tax ; and I am inclined to think that that tax will be found much more produc- 
tive than they themselves expect it to be, not only of revenue, but of discon- 
tent. At the outset, we were told that people would save the tax by addition- 
al cheapness of articles of consumption which would be occasioned by the Ta- 
riff ; but we were soon after informed that the changes proposed by the Tariff 
would make no great difference in prices. If, however, those who pay the tax 
cannot save the amount by a reduction in the price of articles of consumption, 
they will save it in the extent of their consumption : and, depend upon it, the 
Government will not act wisely if they rely upon all they receive under the In- 
come-tax as aclear addition tothe revenue. The alteration in the Corn and 
Provision laws, though insufficient, was no small step in the way of improve- 
ment. The Bankruptcy Bill, copied from Lord Cottenham’s, with an impor- 
tant part omitted, was mentioned in the Speech on the 3d February ; it was 
introducedsinto the House of Lords on the 18th February; till the 18th July it 
remained in a state of inanition, when it could not receive that attention from 
the learned profession that its importance demanded. The improvement in 
the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction has been altogether passed over. With respect 
to the Registration of Electors, we are, I believe, to be indulged with a state- 
ment which may enable us, between this andthe next session of Parliament, 


gistration. One point, however, has been gained: the right honourable Ba- 


}ronent has said that he could not, as a Minister of the Crown, take 
| upon himself the responsibility of bringing in the bill for the registra- 
/ tion of electors in Ireland; which his noble friend the Secretary for 


the Colonies was formerly so anxious to press upon the House. Then comes 
the most important topic of all in the Speech—the distress of the coun- 
try ; which had also been referred to in the Speech from the “Throne in 
the preceding autumn; I may say that not only has no effectual mea- 
sure been proposed by the Government for the relief of the distress, but 
in point of fact, they prorogue Parliament, leaving that distress more exten- 
sive, more severe, and harder to bear than it was when Parliament met and 
they directed its attention to it.’ The language of Government had been 
admirable, although their conduct had not been deserving of such entire com- 


laugh.] Lord Palmerston hoped that the Duke 


mendation. Jn regard to foreign affairs, however, he found fault with both 
their language and their acts; beginning with an attack on Lord Starley, the 
only Member of the Cabinet who had said much on foreign affairs—‘* The 
noble Lord made a good off-hand speech ; for the noble Lord is what may be 
| called a good off-hand debater: but, like most off hand debaters, ‘e is some- 
times apt tosay what comes first into his head, without considering, as he 
would if he had time, whether what he says 1s consistent or not with the facts 
to which it applies. [Laughter.] The noble Lord’s conduct brings to my re- 
collection that of a celebrated Foreign Minister, who lived in the middle of 


tugal made frequent though unsuccessful efforts to wrest from their govern- 
ments free institutions ; which at length Spain and Portugal under the ausp! 
ces of England obtained. After the peace, the public mind of this country 
directed itself with great intensity to our own domestic concerns—to civil and 
religious disabilities under which the people laboured ; and in 1829, Catholi 
Emancipation was carried, mainly through the energy, the wisdom, and the 
firmness of three men,—the right honourable Baronet opposite, now at the head 
of her Majesty's Government ; the Duke of Wellington ; and a person whose | 
name is not often associated with theirs,the right honourable and learned Mem- 
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the last century, when giving instructions to one of his agents as to the acts 
of another Government : the agent having listened to his instructions, ven- 
tured, in a most submissive manner, to insinuate that the language he was or- 
dered to hold was not, perhaps, strictly consistent with the fact, and might, 
indeed, be said to be rather at variance with it. What was the Minister’s 
answer !—*‘ Oh, never mind that : what in the world does it signify’ It is a 
very good thing to say, and mind you say it.” (Much laughter.) That Minis- 
ter would, I am sure, have made a very good off-hand debater. (Laughter re- 
) However, I assure the Noble Lord. that I do not accuse him of 

aving, on the occasion in question, or any other, stated that which he knew 
and believed was not consistent with fact ; that of which I do accuse him is, 
of speaking about facts of which he poveene to be wholly uninformed.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) Lord Stanley had charged the late Government, and 
Lord Palmerston in particular, with having created embarrassments for their 
successors in every part of the world: a charge which displayed not only 
want of information, but the grossest ingratitude—“ I had indeed hoped, that, 
in regard to foreign affairs, it would be admitted that we had bequeathed only 
facilities to our successors. (A laugh from the Ministerial benches.) What, 
do you laugh at that '—why, you have been absolutely living on our leavings. 
You have been subsisting upon the broken victuals left upon our table. (Re- 
newed laughter.) Gentlemen opposite remind me of nothing so much as a 
pack of people who have made a forcible entry into a dwelling-house, and sat 
down to carouse on the leavings in the larder. Hardly a month, nay hardly a 
week has passed, since the beginning of the session, without Ministers bring- 
ing in some measure which they have ear was proposed by their 
predecessors ” Ministers came into office on the 3d of September ; the Speech 
from the Throne was delivered on the 3d of February ; yet the whole of the 
Speech, with a single exception, was a record of what had been done by their 
predecessors : it made no complaints of embarrassment, but contained only 
expressions of satisfaction at what was passed, and happy anticipations as re- 
garded the future—It mentioned the treaty concluded with the Four Powers 
for the suppression of the slave-trade; ‘a treaty,” said Lord Palmerston, 
‘concluded by us.” It next mentioned atreaty concluded with the same 
powers for opening the straits of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles; to which 
the present Ministers gave a more imposing title, for they described it in the 
Royal Speech as “‘ having for its object the security of the Turkish empire 
and the maintenance of the general tranquillity.” That was saying in other 
words, that we had succeeded in fixing an important element in the balance of 
power. The next point was the restoration of friendly intercourse with Per- 
sia. Then the Speech said, that the Government were engaged in negotia- 
tions with several powers to extend the trade and commerce of the country ; 
negotiations carried on for some time by the late Ministers, with Spain, Brazil, 
and Naples ; the negotiations with Portugal having been concluded in a recent 
treaty. Exception had been taken to the policy pursued respecting China ; 
but on that head he would appeal to the declarations of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the House of Lords; and he must himself observe, that if our hostili- 
ties with the Chinese should terminate in a satisfactory arrangement of com- 
merce with a nation containing 200,000,000 of people, a greater benefit to 
British manufactures could hardly be conceived. He would take some credit 
also for the se:tlement made with Denmark respecting the tolls of the Baltic ; 
and he should be glad to know how soon the present Ministry would be able 
to produce a like settlement with Hanover respecting the tolls of the Elbe. 
If, as he had been informed, they meant to sacrifice the right of British sub- 
— to the interests of the King of Hanover, then the settlement made with 
nmark by their predecessors would indeed be an embarrassment to the ex: 
isting Cabinet. On entering office, the late Ministers found eighteen treaties : 
they concluded fourteen, two of them, those with Austria and Turkey, of 
great importance. He included the convention with France to regulate the 
fisheries of the two countries. One point in that was not concluded—it re- 
spected a demand by the French Commissioner, that French boats should be 
allowed to anchor within three miles of the British shore,—evidently in order 
that a French fishery on the coast of England might be made a nursery for 
manning the French Navy: he did not know whether the present Government 
meant to concede that point? There was one instance in which the late Mi- 
nisters failed—the settlement of the Portendic claims: their successors would 
know how that question was beset by difficulties. Lord Stanley said that they 
had bequeated their diflicultiesin America. The Boundary question grew up 
before they entered office—before Lord Stanley himself grew up: but they 
had done what it had occurred to no previous Government to do—they ap- 
pointed two Commissions, who had ascertained that the boundary-line 
claimed by Great Britain did correspond with the terms of the treaty 
of 1783, and that the line claimed by America did not. The second 


Report just issued, showed that part of the American line, like ours, 


proceeds from the due North line; but from a point further North, 
and although it does go along a range of high lands, and so far would 
fulfil the terms of the treaty, yet that line of high lands, instead of going to the 
head of the Connecticut river, as it ought to do, goes twenty-five miles wide to 
the North, and is separated from that head by a large tract of swampy plain, 
and not a part of the range of highlands. Inthe Right of Search question, 
Ministers have adopted the arguments of their predecessors. Lord Palmerston 
then claimed credit for extending British commerce by opening new markets 
on the coast of Arabia, and on the coast of Abyssinia, (whence comes the 
‘* Mocha coffee,”’) by laying the foundation for the commerce which must take 

lace in China, and in the countries to the West of the Indus,a river navigable 
or 1,200 miles from its source The late disaster, which had nothing to do 
with the original measure, he attributed to the want of “ ordinary military 
precautions.” He irfterpreted a reply which he received from Sir Robert Peel, 
to admit that orders had been given by the Governor-General of India to eva- 
cuate the countries West of the Indus, whatever may have been done to defeat 
those orders by the misapprehension of the orders themselves, or by the fortu- 
nate arrival of an overland despatch, to save us from the eternal disgrace. He 
would submit what the late Ministers had done for commerce to the test of 
figures: the declared value of our exports rose from 37,000,000/. in 1831, to 
50,000,000/. in 1841; the exports to Turkey, Syria, and Palestine, from 838,- 
000/. in 1831, to 1,461,000/. in 1840; the trade with India and China, from 
3,377,000/. in 1831, to 6,547,000/. in 1840.: In regard to home affairs, he 
found the prospect was rather cheering than otherwise: Government was 
pledged to the principle of Free Trade : they could not receede—they could not 
stand still—they must go on ; and if they,should be deserted by any powerful 
body of their own friends, they would have the cordial support of the Opposi- 
tion in their march of improvement. As to foreign affairs, he looked with 
considerable apprehension and fear to a Government acting upon a system of 
timidity, of apathy, and of compromise. Whether it be in reference to the 
King of Hanover, or to the French fishery Commissioners, or to the United 
States, or to Akhbar Khan, they seemed to be prepared to act on a system of 
submission ; but in that course they would be jealously watched by the same 
Opposition. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL rose ¢o second the motion !—which Lord Palmerston, 
he said, had copied, even in the very wording, from one by Colonel Sibthorpe 
on the 25th of May 1841; though without giving credit to his predecessor for 
the example. He thanked him for the opportunity of comparing the efforts of 
the two Governments. Following Lord Palmerston in tne historical review 
of the state of parties since the peace, and beginning with Catholic Emanci- 
pation, he said—* The result of that attempt was perfectly known to us when 
we felt it our duty to propose that measure to Parliament. We were aware 
what its inevitable result must be: it was fureseen that it must cause a tem- 

rary forfeiture of confidence among those who had been our supporters. 

hen, however, the noble Lord reflects on his own conduct respecting Parlia- 
mentary Reform—conduct which | am sure was dictated only by the most ho- 
nourable motives—I think that the noble Lord ought to be one who would have 
some toleration for changes of opinion. [Cheers.} The noble Lord, till the 
death of Mr. Canning, the bitter opponent of Parliamentary Reform, was the 
faithful adherent of that right honourable gentleman. In 1832, the noble Lord 
wasas faithful an adherent to Lord Grey, the great Minister of Reform. If 
the noble Lord did not, under Mr. Canning, see those clear indications in the 
country that Parliamentary Reform was close at hand,he ought at least to have 
some toleration for those who with only equal blindness overlooked the coming 
necessity.” He denied that the necessity for Commercial Reform originated 
in the change produced by Parliamentary Reform. In years long prior to that, 
Mr. Huskisson and others maintained the true principles of commercial reform. 
Nay, in the ten years preceding the Reform Bill, there was a greater applica- 
tion of commercial reform, and much larger abolition of monopolies, than took 
place during the ten years which followed the Reform Bill. But if from the 
zra of Parliamentary Refurm ought to have been dated the necessity for com- 
mercial improvements—if that be true, then the noble Lord passes the most 
severe censure on those to whom the Reform Bill gave political power 
[Loud cheering.] ‘‘ Why, when you were strong—when you were, as you 
would represent, convinced of the necessity of commercial reform—when 
you saw, as you say, that Parliamentary Reform necessitated a new course 
of commercial policy, not only by the reason of the thing, but by the co- 
incidence of great events—how can you justify yourselves fur having left 
commercial reform to utter neglect at the very time when you had most 
power to secure it? [Loud cheers.] Then, when you had powerful ma- 
jorities, you might have disregarded any opposition of ours to measures 
you propgged. Parliamentary Reform had nearly annihilated the Con- 
servative party; you, who tell us you had been long convinced of the 
mecessity for such a course—why, vou neglected it altogether for the first 
five years of your predominance in political power ; and when you were in the 
ast conjuncture of distress—the direst emergency of difficulty, distress, 








and despair—then you came down with your tardy, penitent-like confessions. 
[Long-continued cheers.] How were you spending then the leisure of the re- 
cesses? In reading Adam Smith and Malthus ! in trying to reconcile the opi- 
nions you professed during the first fifteen years of your public life with those 
you have declared in the Jast! [Great laughter and cheers.) But if you were 
so thoroughly convincing yourself of the wisdom of the doctrines promulgated 
by the Smiths and the Ricardos—if you, at the time you were possessed of the 
predominance of political power, were satisfied of the necessity of setting the 
example of liberal policy in commerce—how can you now account for your own 
conduct in having then utterly neglected all these things? [Long-continued 
cheers.] How have you registered your own condemnation! You have 
shown that either you were not convinced of the truth of the principles, 
and that you had not made progress enough in the doctrines of political 
economy ; or else, that having mastered those principles and embraced 
those doctrines, you, when you had perfect possession of the requisite 
power, neglected the opportunity of effecting that which you now repre- 
sent as having been of such vast moment.” ([Long-continued cheers. }— 
Even when their power began to wane, the late Ministers did not act on the 
principles to which they now professed such adhesion—‘t When Mr. Robinson 
or Mr. Hutt brought forward the Bonding Corn Bill, you taunt us with having 
opposed it: you opposed it, and the leader of your Government in this House 
voted against it. Why did not the noble Lord, if he had then become a con- 
vert to the philosophy of the free trade writers—why did he not then come for- 
ward to read us a great lesson in political economy! Then again on the sugar 
question, you, who now can’t tolerate a doubt as to the propriety of admitting 
slave-grown sugar—you who call it hypocrisy to profess a dread of encourag- 
ing the slave-trade—you opposed Mr. Ewart ; and when, even in 1839, he pro- 
posed to reduce the duties on foreign sugar, he divided with some twenty-five 
and the whole strength of the Government against him.” Sir Robert turned 
to the fulfilment of the declarations in the Address at the opening of the ses- 
sion. He presented proposals for equalizing the revenue and expenditure, for 
reducing the duties on foreign corn, for removing the prohibition on foreign cat- 
tle, and for making extensive alterations in the Tariff : all those measures gain- 
ed the approbation of the House. He was charged with having proposed mea- 
sures that had taken his agricultural friends by surprise, and which they be- 
lieved would undermine agricultural prosperity ; and then it was made a 
charge, that his measures were utter delusions, and that the agriculturists were 
not alarmed: which of the two accusations was it intended to urge, for the two 
were clearly inconsistent with eachother! Lord Palmerston seemed to insi- 
nuate that Sir Robert Peel had deceived his friends as to the conditions on 
which they were to give him their support—* I deny that I ever received sup- 
port in such a manner. My public opinions were distinctly put on record in 
1835 : I have ever avowed the same principles ; and no one can justly accuse 
me of having deceived my friends by measures inconsistent with what I for- 
merly have held. Why, when last in office 1 was taunted with being more li- 
beral than my colleagues ; and when I have proposed in office measures in ac- 
cordance with the very principles | then avowed, I ought not to be charged 
with inconsistency or deception. The noble Lord talked, forsooth of my ha- 
ving adopted his principles : why, where could I have found them? [Cheers 
and laughter.) I never will deny the credit that is due to those who called at- 
tention to the state of the Import-duties; and the honourable Member for 
Montrose was the man that did so. The late Ministers are always quoting 
some miserable attempt they made in 1833 to reduce the duties to a small 
amount on foreign timber; but when the Committee moved for by the ho- 
nourable Member for Montrose was proceeding with its inquiry, how many 
members of the Government attended upon that Committee! Was there a 
member of the Government in the chair? was your President or Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade amember of the Committee? I believe that a 
member of the Government holding a subordinate office did give something 
like an attendance, but little foreseeing the consequences of the disclosures 
that were to be made. There never was a more preposterous or unjust claim 
than the attempt to take the credit due to other men for those investigations. 
What is your defence for having abstained from calling the attention of the 
country to great principles of commercial policy? Your defence is, that 
you were not strong enough to enforce them: but if you were convinced of 
their truth, why did you not risk office in the enforcement of your principles ! 
{Loud cheering.] You say that parties were so nearly balanced that we had 
the power to obstruct your progress : butif it be true, as you say, that you 
were backed by public opinion, why did you not risk a dissolution or a resigna- 
tion? You declare that the public feeling was with you: why then did you 
uot depend upon it? That is the true way of carrying out principles. But now 
when you have lost office, you come forward and take credit, forsooth, for cou- 
rage aud resolution which you might have shown, but which you did not show 

{Laughter and cheers.] Your not having made any sacrifice in vindicating 
the great principles you had, it should seem, adopted—does not this convict 
you of having been satisfied with being merely in office, and with having, while 
responsible for the exercise of power, preferred the retention of place to the 
assertion of your professed principles? It was not only the being passive ; you 
did all the evil you could possibly do by retaining place without taking any 
pains, or risking any sacrifice, to enlighten the public mind, or enforce princi- 
ples you pretend to have believed interwoven with the prosperity of the coun- 
try. You feared even to appeal to public opinion in behalf of principles you 
say you believed just. I sawthe Member for Stockport's countenance fall wo- 
fully when the noble Lord was occupied full a quarter of an hour in proving 
that the Corn laws had nothing to do with preventing the progress of national 
prosperity. [Laughter.] The noble Lord, in his enthusiastic defence of him- 
self, attributed everything to the exclusive merits of his administration, and re- 
ferred every improvement in the social condition of the country not so much 
even to general administration as to his own labours at the Foreign Office. 
{Laughter.] I will give the noble Lord all the credit of his ‘ Mocha coffee,’ 
and fur thinking that the sending armies to ravage and waste a country is the 
best way of engendering a taste for the peaceful intercourse of commercial re- 
lations. But what did the noble Lord prove ’—that under the old system of 
the Corn-laws—such is the omnipotent effect of a really good Government in 
correcting the defects of legislation—the noble Lord was enabled to augment 
our exports by millions.” Some forty-eight nights passed in the consideration 
of the three great measures of the session. - They might now try to depreciate 
those measures, or underrate the difficulties of carrying them! but he should 
have liked to see ‘hem essay such an achievement. He did not see why he 


should not take credit for a contrast which his Government presented to theirs | 


—‘* When I was last in office, I was threatened with the defection of one hun- 
dred and fifty of my supporters on the Malt-tax. I said directly, ‘ This tax is 
necessary for the maintenance of public credit, and I must go down to propose 
it.’ [I risked my Government upon it ; and what was the consequence! My 
fiiends were generous when they saw I was in earnest: difficulties vanished, 
and | carried the tax by a triumphant majority. [ donot wish to deny it was 
with some support from gentlemen opposite, but not enough to have secured 
success had there been defection on the part of my own followers : and I made 
up my mind, in the face of the risk of failure. That is the course which a pub- 
lic man ought to adopt when he has satisfied himself as to the justice of any 
course—he should determine to abide by the issue ; that this is the only course 
by which a Government convinced of the soundness of certain principles ever 
carry them. Then, upon the importation of cattle, if I had been told by a 
hundred of my supporters that they must withdraw their support in the event 
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sion of three to one against us.’ [Great laughter and cheers.] Now, surely 
the absence of thenoble Lord's friends properly precludes our bringing forward 
the measures referred to. Were we, for instance, to bring forward a Registra- 
tion Bill in the absence of the great luminary of Reform, what would be said 2 
But let us take another case, that of the Bribery Bill. We heard of enormous 
and universal pa pe and the necessity for instant reform. ‘ Let us,’ it was 
said earnestly on the other side, ‘let us have a measure to shame these cor- 
ruptors of public virtue.’ I promised every assistance. Well, the first intima- 
tion I received was from the noble author of the bill, * I’m off.’ [Laughter.} 
Thenthe Attorney-General of the late Government was to have the bill— 
and in the eulogy pronounced on his eminent abilities I entirely concur—but 
soon it was ‘I'm off!’ with him also. [Laughter.] Then the Chairman of the 
Committee ; and he was tobe found on the Continent. ‘Then, at last, the bil! 
came to the learned Member for Liskeard, not a member of the Committee, 
and certainly here I found it necessary to give that energetic support which I 
often gave the late Government to insure the passing of their measures. And 
when the learned gentleman, with infantine simplicity, when called upon to 
| defend the main clauses of the bill, looked round and said, ‘I suppose I must 
say something, but I’ve nothing to say’—[Roars of laughter]—I began to fear 
this measure was in danger of miscarriage when committed to such innocence ; 
; till at last the honourable Member got up and said, ‘ For God's sake give the 
bill to Sir Robert Peel, if you wish it should pass this session.’ [Continued 
laughter.] What confidence in the Government, to overcome even parental 
| affection, [Laughter.] Flesh and blood could hardly have deserted such a 
| bantling. [Greallaughter.] I feel, then, deeply the ingratitude of the noble 











Lord in getting up on the last day of such a session to talk about the postpone- 
ment of the Registration or the Ecclesiastical Courts Bills, of bots whereof, I 
believe, he would prove upon examination entirely ignorant.” He now came 
to the financial measures. There was a deficiency of two millions aud a_ half, 
an accumulated deficiency of ten millions, and three wars, in Syria, China, and 
Affghanistan. The Income-tax had been debated cixteen nights ; during which 
Lord Palmerston maintained an absolute silence ; and now, on the very last 
day of the session, he came down to the House to fire his small popgun ! The 
Bankruptcy Bill had no doubt been deferred to a late period of the session ; but 
it had been carried ; and the intermediate delay of it had been mainly in defe- 
rence to the wishes of Lord Cottenham, who desired to take it in conjunction 
with the County Courts Bill—* But the amount of what we have done will be 
laid on the table of the House ; it will become matter of record; and when 
any impartial man comes to consider it, if he be possessed of a generous and 
forbearing spirit, he will pass over what has been left undone, and give us cre- 
dit for what we have effected. As the noble Lord has said, those only who 
have been in office can have any idea of the enormous amount of duty that is 
connected with it. The number of despatches that a Minister receives from 
every quarter of the globe, and which he must of necessity read, would alone 
suffice to convince any one desirous of forming a correct judgment on the 
subject, how difficult a thing it is fora public man to reconcile the perform- 
ance of hisduties in the House of Commons with the conduct of official af- 
fairs.” He adverted to the foreign part of Lord Palmerston’s speech ; a 
reply to a speech delivered three months ago by Lord Stanley—who could 
hardly reciprocate Lord Palmerston's compliment for skill in ‘* off-hand debate !” 
The Noble Lord referred to such treaties as that with Mexico and those about 
the slave-trade : but look to the great countries of Europe. Sir Robert’s own 
Government had recognized the dynasty of Louis Philippe ; and for four or five 
years their successors boasted of their strengthened bonds of amity. In 1836 
and 1837 they found France disposed to friendly relations ; the world has been 
at peace ; this country has no feeling of hostility towards France ; what then 
had happened to disturb those friendly relations! Sir Robert continued—* [ 
say more: we have no feeling of rivalry with France, except the generous ri- 
valry of the race of civilization. I believe I speak the feelings of the people 
of this country when I say that we view with pleasure—we rejoice to see the 
advance of civilization and improvement in that country ; and we do it disin- 
terestedly ; or, if we entertain any selfish idea in the matter, it is because we 
know that the improvement of France will react on our own, and must have 
done so long ere now if the slightest steps had been taken by the Government 
of the Noble Lord to encourage and maintain relations of amity between the 
two countries. But what was the cause which is assigned as sufficing to 
alienate and disturb the spirit of amity which ought always to subsist between 
two countries, whose amity would give peace to the world? The Turkish 
empire! What! was that one of the ‘ facilities’ which you bequeathed to her 
Majesty's present advisers! You restored the Turkish empire, you say. You 
restored the appearance of empire ; you left anarchy behind you.”’ Sir Robert 
deprecated the spirit of Lord Palmerston’s remarks respecting the questions 
with the United States, because it compelled a disclosure which had better for 
the present have been kept out of sight—*+I am sorry that the Noble Lord 
tried—I will not say that the attempt is likely to be successful—but tried to put 
in jeopardy the. settlement of a question between that Government and this, 
for the settlement of which attempts have been making for forty years. Why, 
such is the blindness of your hostility to her Majesty’s Government, that every 
word you have used is a two-edged sword which may be used against yourself 
You came into the Government in 1831. Did you, when you so came into 
office, knowing nothing about the question, manfully confess your ignorance ! 
No, you were ready to assent to the terms proposed. [* Hear, hear!’"] Is it 
not true that you were then ready to assent to a boundary which you now de- 
nouuce as an unjust one! You talk of the necessity of supporiing the honour 
of the country. | hope I am prepared to go as far as any man to vindicate the 
honour of this country; but of the United States | say, as I say of France, 
that the differences between this country and each of those two countries 
ought, for the interests of humanity, to be settled with the least practicable 
loss of time.” As to Portugal, so little had Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy suc- 
ceeded in conciliating even Portugal, that it had become necessary to pass an 
act of Parliament authorizing English cruisers to search Portuguese vessels 
suspected of slave-trading. Respecting the Stade duties, Lord Palmerston had 
left them ten years of negotiation without a step towards a settlement; the 
only point at issue being the question, whether this country should go to war, 
or whether Hanover should reduce the duty to one sixteenth percent. Sir 





| not be found inconsistent with the honour of England. 





of my pressing forward that measure, I might, following ceriain examples, 
have said, ‘Here isa plausible proposition about taking duty by weight in- | 
stead of perhead : I can manage, perhaps, to make an escape by means of | 
this.’ Or when Members from different parts of the country were prepared | 
only for the admission of liberal principles in all other cases but their own, [| 
might have yielded: but [ should have compromised the principles for which | 
I was contending. I adhered then to my propositions, and carried them, part- | 
ly by the support of gentlemen opposite, because they were aware I was act- 
ing honestly, and that while I was dealing with small interests I equally grap- 
pled with the great.” With respect to the taunt that they had not proceeded | 
with the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction and Registration Bills, Sir Robert said— 

‘* We were prepared to proceed. ‘There surely were no difficulties in our 
way, compared to those which we hadovercome. [Cheers.] But 1 was sure 
that after the labour of the session the measures mentioned could not have se- 
cured proper attention. Was I not right in that? Why, when the noble Lord 
has been passing his panegyrics on his late colleagues and himself, where are | 
they? [Cheers and laughter.] Where have they been for the last month? All 
the important business of the session, after the three first great measures, has | 
been carried on during that period. Do you say that the absence of such men, | 
during all the press and sweat of Parliamentary business, argues indifference | 
as to their public duties? No. But it argues entire, unqualified confidence 
in the Government. [Loud and long-continued cheers.] They have left the 
noble Lord, as was once said of another gentleman here— 

‘ The last rose of summer, all blooming alone, 
His lovely companions all withered and gone’— 

[Roars of laughter]—left him ‘ to waste his sweetness on the desert air’— 
{ Laughter]—with the injunction of * bottle up a great speech—[ Renewed 
laughter]—no matter how thin the House—[{Laughter]—let it explode at the 
end of the session all of itself.’ [Continued laughter.] ‘ Yes,’ said the noble 
Lord, ‘ but am I to move a vote of want of confidence, or something expres- 
sive of distrust?’ ‘ Oh, no!’ said his colleagues, * follow the example of Co- 
lonel Sibthorp, and move for returns which the most jealous and sensitive of 
Ministers could not find it in his heart to oppose—[I.aughter and cheers]—but, 
for Heaven's sake, don't risk a division! Speak about America and Alfghan- 
istan, and every thing else ; only avoid any motion which may issue in a, divi- 





| even now what it was that was laid to his charge. 


Robert should treat the claim of the King of Hanover in the same way as that 
of any other man; and he believed that the treaty when laid on the table would 
** But I tell the Noble 
Lord, that he, as a public man, should take care how he enters upon subjects of 
this nature, the discussion of which must give rise to revelations concerning 
matters on which it is better that silence should be preserved at present, and 
which lay the ground for others to press further inquiries upon in the ensuing 
session.”” The Noble Lord left for his climax—Affghanistan !—**'The Noble 
Lord presumed much on my forbearance in what he said with respect to the 
Affghan war ; and I will not be betrayed by any language of his to forget what 
I owe to the public service in replying to him. It is easy to say why don’t you 
move troops to Candahar, and why don’t you move other troops somewhere 
else. ‘The Noble Lord tinds no difficulty in this; but does he recollect that 
26,000 camels, carrying the baggage of the troops in Affghanistan, were s8a- 
crificed before they reached it! ‘The Noble Lord says, ‘ Who contemplated 
the abandonment of Affghanistan?’ J could tell the Noble Lord. Beware, I 
say, let the Noble Lord beware, of indiscriminate reflections upon those now in 
office. [Repeated cheers.] The affairs of Affghanistan sha// undergo serious 
consideration. When the Noble Lord put a question to me respecting them 
the other night, I did give him a cautious and a guarded answer , but why did 
Idoso! Look at the circumstances by which I am surrounded. Look at the 
public press in India—its sources of information, and the facility with which it 
gives it tothe public. Look at the despatches creeping out by piecemeal ; and 
then look at my position when I am asked if such and such orders are giver, 
and if such and such reports are true—orders and reports which I cannot ex- 
plain, and which the Noble Lord ought not to ask me to explain, knowing as Le 
does that my answers may be read in Affghanistan in the short space of six 
weeks. The Noble Lord, I say, knows that I cannot answer his questions ; he 
knows that I must lie open to his inucndoes, and that [ must submit to his im- 
putations; but let me tell him this, that | will rather submit to all the inuen- 
does and imputations he may bring against me, than I will compromise the safety 
of one man engaged in the service of his country.” Sir Robert did not know 
He had not changed the 
principles which he aided Mr. Huskisson in carrying out; he had no hope of 
reward for the cares of office but the hope of future fame—* It is to that re 
ward that I and my colleagues aspire. If there be another reflection which 
cheers me onwards in my course, it is that, much as I may have disappointed, 
much asI may have dissatisfied the Hon. Friends whom I see around me— 
much as they may asperse me in private parties, to which the Noble Lord has 
access and I have not—still I have found through all the difficulties of the ses- 
sion, that they have not withdrawn from us in power that confidence and sup- 
port which cheered and inspired us in the blank regions of Opposition. Next 
to the hope of tha’ fame which is the sole reward to which we aspire, their 
kindness and confidence has been our leading impulse. It is a matter of great 
congratulation to me to be enabled to compare their stre igth in 1833 with their 
strength at present; and to be permitted to entertain the hope, that in pursuing 
the course I believe to be best, not in deference to their fears or opinions if I 
believe them wrong, I shall still, despite all anxieties a: d all disappointments, 
hold that place in their esteem which I value more than I do their political sup 
port.” [Loud and long-continued cheers. ] 
The motion was agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


In the Gommons, on Mouday, August 8, the Newfoundland Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 
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Lord Palmerston asked Sir R. Peel whether the news which had lately ar- 
rived from India was true. ‘There were conflicting accounts, but one of them 
stated that the Governor-General of India had issued orders for the withdrawal 
of the British troops from the west bank of the Indus. Sir Robert Peel said 
he had strong objections to make communications upon the subject ; but he 
had every reason to believe that the British troops still occupied Candahar and 
Jellalabad, and that they were in such a condition as to prevent their being 
speedily removed. 

In the Commons, August 9, the proposal to erect monuments to the memory 
of Lord Exmouth, Lord De Saumarez, and Sir Sydney Smith, was agreed to. 

In the Commons on the 11th Aug., some allusion was made to the disturbed 
state of the manufacturing districts. Sir Robert Peel said, that during a pe- 
riod of severe distress, and when the people were bearing that distress with 
patience, there were persons found who studiously went about inflaming the 
public mind. He knew the people were quiet, and would have remained so, if 
they had been let alone. Every obstruction had been made to the operation of 
the Corn Laws, yet, notwithstanding, no fewer than 500,000 quarters of wheat 
had come into the market; that, in short, there was a regular trade in corn, 
and that 400,000 quarters of foreign corn had been taken out of bond since 
the passing of the law, besides 80,000 quarters of Colonial grain at the 1s. 
duty. 

The commissioners to inquire into the Exchequer Bills’ forgeries have made 
their report, from the recommendation of which it appears that every claim for 
indemnity will be decided upon its own merits. The innocent holder will be 
borne harmless, while the claims of those whose possession of Beaumont 
Smith’s waste paper is found to involve mala fides will be rejected. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Parliament of the United Kingdom was on Friday, August 12th, pro- 
rogued by her Majesty in person. 

Her Majesty, in a clear and distinct tone of voice, read her most gracious 
speech, of which the following is a copy :— 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“‘ The state of public business enables me to release you from further atten- 
dance in parliament. 

“IT cannot take leave of you without expressing my grateful sense of the as- 
siduity and zeal with which you have applied yourselves to the discharge of 
your public duties during the whole course of a long and most laborious 
session. 

“You have had under your consideration measures of the greatest impor- 
tance connected with the financial and commerciale interests of the country, 
calculated to maintain the public credit, to improve the national resources, and, 
by extending trade and stimulating the demand for labour, to promote the ge- 
neral and permanent welfare of all classes of my subjects. 

‘*‘ Although measures of this description have necessarily occupied much of 
your attention, you have at the same time effected great improvements in se- 
veral branches of jurisprudence, and in laws connected with the administration 
of domestic affairs. 

“T return you my especial acknowledgments for the renewed proof which 
you afforded me of your loyalty and affectionate attachment, by your ready and 
unanimous concurrence in an act for the increased security and protection of 
my person. 

‘“‘T continue to receive from all foreign powers assurances of their friendly 
disposition towards this country. 

‘** Although Ihave deeply to lament the reverses which have befallen a di- 
vision of the army to the westward of the Indus, yet I have the satisfaction of 
reflecting that the gallant defence of the city of Jellalabad, crowned by a de- 
cisive victory in the field, has eminently proved the courage and discipline of 
the European and native troops, and the skill and fortitude of their distinguish 
ed commander 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘** The liberality with which you have granted the supplies, to meet the exi- 

gencies of the public service, demands my warm acknowledgments. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ You will concur with me in the expression of humble gratitude to Almighty 
God, for the favorable season which His bounty has vouchsafed to us, and for 
the prospects of a harvest more abundant than those of recent vears. 

“There are, | trust, indications of gradual recovery from that depression 
which has affected many branches of manufacturing industry, and has exposed 
large classes of my people to privations and sufferings, which have caused me 
the deepest concern. 

“ You will, [am confident, be actuated on your return to your several coun- 
ties by the same enlightened zeal for the public interests which you have mani- 
fested during the discharge of your parliamentary duties, and will do your ut- 
most to encourage by your example and active exertions, the spirit of order 
and submission to the law, which is essential to the public happiness, and with- 
out which there can be no enjoyment to the fruits of peaceful industry, and no 
advancement in the career of social improvement.” 

At the conclusion of the speech, her Majesty left the House, and proceeded 
to Buckingham Palace in the same state as she arrived at the House 

The crowd was very great at the time her Majesty left the House of Lords. 
The Sovereign, on her return to Buckingham Palace, was most enthusiastically 
cheered by the assembled thousands of her subjects. 

At the conclusivn of the proceedings in the House of Lords, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in her Majesty’s name, declared that the present parliament stood pro- 
rogued until Thursday, the 6th day of October next. 

$< — 
SERIOUS OUTBREAKS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

A series of alarming riots have broken out in the manufaeturing and mining 
districts of England and Scotland. ‘The people during the past two years have 
borne the most pressing privations with ex«mplary fortitude, and have submit- 
ted to repeated reductions of wages, on account of the bad state of trade, under 
the promise that whenever there should be a revival better remuneration should 
be given to tiem. Just, however, when an improvement in business was no- 
ticed, and they might reasonably have expected a realization of their long cher- 
ished expectations, it was proposed by three of the leading manufacturing firms 
at Staleybridge, near Manchester, and by some emplovers at Dunfermline, in 
Scotland, that they should submit to a still further reduction. Whether there 
was any concert between the mill-owners, at so great a distance, cannot well 
bo ascertained ; but the people, in both cases, became exasperated, and it is 
clear, from the readiness with which they were joined by workmen of all de- 
scriptions, that the flame had long been smouldering, and only wanted encour- 
agement to burst forth into an extensive conflagration. 

There had, a fortnight previously, been a turn-out of the colliers in Stafford- 
shire, and they had visited the pits in the adjoining counties, for the purpose of 
compelliing the people employed therein to join them. Some of them readily 
acceded, and others resisted, and they then returned to their own homes. 

The turn-out weavers and spinners appear to have adopted a similar course, 
but in consequence of the crowded state of the population in the manufacturing 
districts, they were the more formidable in their irruptlons. After numerous 
meetings at Staleybridge, Ashton, and Mottram, there was a general turn-out 
of the spinners and weavers at the former place, in compliance with the de- 
mands of an iminense mob. A procession was then formed with banners, on 
which were inscrived their determination not to resume labour until their wa- 
ges were raised to the same rate as in 1839 and 1840. They compelled col- 
hers, calico-printers, and other trades to join them, and went to Duckinfield, 
Ashton, Oldham, Ayde, Fairfield, Droylsden, Deaton, and other surrounding 
towns, stopping the mills in all these places. 

At Manchester they were frequently dispersed by the military, but re-assem 
bled, and succeeded in stopping all the works of Manchester and Salford.— 
Thence they extended their incursions to Stockport, Macclestield, Glossop, 
Tintwistle, Heywood, Middleton, Oldham, Rochdale, Bury, Bolton Chorley, 
Blackburn, Clitheroe, Burnley, Preston, Wigan, and all the surrounding towns 
where the population was great, or manufactories existed, causing one univer- 
sal and wide-spread insurrection, whilst a similar course was pursued by the 
colliers in the Staffordshire Potteries and at Glasgow 

Since Tuesday, the 9th instant, Manchester has been ina complete state of 
disorganization, all business being at a stand-still, and the military being con- 
stantly engaged in dispersing riotous assemblages. There has, however, been, 
comparatively speaking, very little destruction of property, and not much plun- 
der, though many of the mills have been attacked, and the shopkeepers have 
been compelled to give up their stock of provisions. At Halifax, Blackburn, 
and Preston, the military have fired upon the mobs, and several lives have been 
lost, The mill owners, having been compelled to close their establishments, 
have determined not to re-open them until quiet shall have been perfectly res- 
tored. Hundreds of thousands of people are, therefore, without bread, suffer- 
ing from their folly. ‘The Chartists have endeavored to take advantage of the 
disturbances to extend their views, and the people are divided—one section 
declaring for higher wages. and the other for the charter. In Staffordshire the 





houses of several gentlemen of property have been fired, and the mob have 
been otherwise excessively violent 
The people appear to have taken a hint from the speeches of delegates to 


the government from anti-corn-law and anti-monopoly associations, in which it 
has been loudly proclaimed that, unless something more than had been pro- 
posed should be done for the country, it would soon be in a state of disaffec- 
tion ; and that the colliersand manufacturers would be justified in proceeding 
to extremity. Corn is now at a lower price than they have all along expressed 
adesire to have it ; whilst it bids fair, from the prospect of an abundant har- 


to fall still lower. 


was published last night :— 
“BY THE QUEEN—A PROCLAMATION. . 


their usual occupations and earning their livelihood. 


proceedings abovementioned. 


covery as aforesaid shall be liable to be prosecuted for the same. 


of our reign. 
“Gop SAVE THE QUEEN.” 





INDIA. 


of June. 


ly. The Delhi Gazetie adduces evidence of the fact— 


the construction of rafts fitted for the conveyance of heavy baggage down the 
river; and perhaps the most unequivocal, the very great pains taken by Gene- 
ral Pollock to counteract the effects the ramour might produce the moment he 
became aware it had got afloat in the camp.” 

_The Bombay correspondent of the Morning Chronicle thus explains the 
circumstances— 


** The Commander-in-Chief had, it appears, received instructions to make 





arrangements for the immediate recall of the Jellalabad force ; but, mistaking 


| or misconstruing the orders of the Governor-General, issued directions for the 








| 


| 





withdrawal of the whole of the army beyond the Indus! General Pollock, on 
receiving these directions, refused obedience, on the ground that they were 
directly opposed to those he had received from his Lordship. It is lucky that 


he has used his discretion well ; and it is to be hoped that General Nott, if | 
similarly instructed, will act with equal prudence. But what can be said of 


the carelessness or obtusity of Sir Jasper Nicholls!’ The most extensive pre- 
parations were actually commenced at Delhi, Meerut, Kurnaul, and other 


places, for the retirement of the troops; and orders founded on the error of 


the Commander-in-chief have no doubt been disseminated half over India. 
Lord Ellenborough has, it is said, expressed great indignation at the ‘blunder ; 
and angry he may well be. The announcement respecting the withdrawal 
was made in such a positive tone, that few entertained a doubt on the subject ; 
and so monstrous does it appear that an officer of so much ability and expe- 
rience as Sir Jasper Nicholls should commit the enormous blunder laid to his 
charge, that the report of his having done so almost staggers belief. That 
Lord Ellenborough intends, however, to preserve the honour of his country 


by retrieving our position in Cabul, there cannot be the slightest doubt. It 
is reported that an army of observation is to be assembled at Allahabad 
{where Lord Ellenborough was] during the ensuing cold season, and that eight 


new regiments are to be raised.” 

In India generally, matters remained pretty much in statu quo. Sir Robert 
Sale and Sir Frederick Pollock remained at Jellalabad ; where the remains of 
General Elphinstone arrived on the 30th April, and were buried within the 
wallson the same evening The troops, upto the beginning of June, were 
quite inactive ; supplies, however, coming in pretty freely. But officers and 
men suffered much from the heat. ‘The former have had recourse to what 
may appear a singular expedient for the purpose of attaining a more mode- 
rate temperature—digging holes some four feet in depth, under their tents, 
in which to sit during the day.” The idea of attempting to advance and oc- 
cupy a post at Gundamuck was given up, on the threat of Akhbar Khan that 
if it were done he should take away the prisoners. Of them nothing further 
was known: negotiations had been carried on with the chief by means of 
Captain Mackenzie, whom we left on his return to Akhbar Khan, and the 
prisoners in the Teezeen valley— 

** He was not allowed to see them, but within a few hours of his arrival 
sent back to Jeilalabad with a further proposal on behalf of the Afghan chiefs. 
He reached his journey’s end on the 8th May, remained with General Pollock 
till the 14th, and then returned once more to the Teezeen valley, bearing with 
him our final answer to these propositions. It is said that Akhbar Khan's last 
demand was a sum of eight lacs of rupees (80,000/.) paid down, an annuity of 
two lacs (20,000/.) and secure possession of the throne of Cabul, as a consider- 
ation for the release of the prisoners.” 

Other prisoners, however, had arrived at Jellalabad— 

“‘ Sepoys, camp-followers, and other stragglers, who belonged to the ill- 
fated Cabul division have reached Jellalabad in great numbers. On the 7th 
May, as many as fifty, it is said, arrived at once ; and among them was a drum- 
mer of the Twenty-seventh Native Infantry, who had eilected his escape from 
Ghuzni. Two Sepoys of this regiment subsequently came in. Nearly all of 
these unfortunate men—and the number, on the whole, must have been con- 
siderable—were more or less maimed or crippled from the effects of cold, some 
having their toes and fingers frozen completely off. ‘They had begged their 
bread on the road, being utterly helpless and destitute. Sixty-five men of 
the Fourth Irregular Horse, and four of the Twenty-seventh Native Infantry, 
have also reached Ferozepore ; so that the massacre happily turns out to be 
far less extensive than was at first supposed.” 

Colonel Monteath had arrived with the detachment under Colonel Bolton. 
A random kind of personal warfare was kept up with the neighbouring tribes, 
and a European soldier had been murdered close to the camp. 

If rumour was to be believed, Akhbar Khan had gone to Cabul, whither he 
made Major Pottinger accompany him; and after attempts to cajole Futteh 
Jung and enter the Bala Hissar by guile, he made an unsuccessful attack, 
and subsequently an equally unsuccessful attempt to raise a rebellion among 
the religious fanatics. The writer already quoted contradicts another ad- 
verse rumour— 

“ Rumours have been very rife respecting the stockading of the passes be- 
tween Cabul and Jellalabad, and the assemblage of large bodies of Afghans 
in them, but these cannot be traced to any satisfactory source ; anda Sepoy of 
the Thirty-seventh, who arrived a short time ago at Jellalabad, and has tra- 
versed these detiles, statés that there are very few Afghans there.” 


The ote at S "iliam Macnas e , a just retribution, be- | =" : 
Phere is a re port that Sir Wiliam Macnaghten fell by a just r bation, be | yernment to have monuments erected to the memory of Sir Sidney Smith, Lord 


cause he meditated some “act of treachery” towards the recusant Afghan 
chiefs. The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle assumes that the parti- 
culars have already been published in England; but the accusations appear to 
be generally disbelieved. 


The combined force under General England and Colonel Wymer reached | 


Candahar on the 9th of May, and arrangements were made four detaching 
a force to Khelat-i-Ghilzie and Ghuzni Sufter Jung had collected a body 
of 6,009 men, for the purpose of assaulting Candahar on the 29th ; and Ge- 
neral Nott intended to sally out and attack him on his approach, should he per- 
sist in his design. F 

‘The enemy besieged Khelat on the 2lst of May, 2,000 strong. The con- 
flict lasted two hours ; and they were driven back with the loss of 104 men 
killed, and numbers wounded. The British had but one killed, and three bad- 
ly wounded _‘|t was, however, a well-contested and courageous fight. 

The Agra Ukbar says, ‘*‘ We are informed, on the very best authority, that 
a very large force of Chinese, supported by Nepalese, are in full march oa 
Ladak.” It is explained, that the ‘“ Nepalese” alluded to probably comé 
from some tracts of land lying between Nepaul and China, whose inhabi 
tants, as occasion demands or interest induces, yield their military services to 
either state - 

Sir George Arthur, the new Governor of Bembay, arrived at the seat of his 
Government on the 8th June. 

“The Cabul subscription at Bombay row amounts to 48,538 rupees, 


vest here, and in all foreign countries, and the facilities affurded to importation, 


The following Supplement to the London Gazette, offering a reward of fifty 
pounds for the authors, abettors, or perpetrators of the outrages at Manchester, 


“Vicror1a R.—Whereas, in divers parts of Great Britain, great multitudes 
of lawless and disorderly persons have lately assembled themselves together in 
a riotous and tumultuous manner, and have, with force and violence, entered into 
certain mines, mills, and manufactories, and other places, and have, by threats 
and intimidation, prevented our good subjects therein employed from following 


‘* We, therefore, being duly sensible of the mischievous consequences which 
must inevitably ensue, as well to the peace of the kingdom, as to the lives and 
properties of our subjects, from such wicked and illegal practices, if they go 
unpunished ; and being firmly resolved to cause the laws to be put into execu- 
tion for the punishment of such offenders, have thought fit, by the advice of our 
Privy Council, to issue this proclamation, hereby strictly commanding all justi- 
ces of the peace, sheriffs, under-sheriffs, and all other civil officers whatsoever, 
within the said united kingdom, that they do use their utmost endeavour to 
discover, apprehend, and bring to justice, the persons concerned in the riotous 


“And as a further inducement to discover the said offenders, we do hereby 
promise and declare, that any person or persons who shall discover and appre- 
hend, or cause to be discovered and apprehended, the authors, abettors, or per- 
petrators of any of the outrages abovementioned, so that they, or any of them, 
may be duly convicted thereof, shall be entitled to the sum of fifty pounds for 
each and every person who shall be so convicted, and shall also receive our 
most gracious pardon for the said offence, in case the person making such dis- 


“Given at our Court at Windsor, this 13th day of August, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, and in the sixth year 


The overland Indian mail brought intelligence from Bombay to the 18th 


The first thing that attracts notice is a report that Lord Ellenborough had 
recalled the troops in the North-western provinces within the Indus. ‘The re- 
port is circulated, contradicted, and reiterated, in the Indian papers; and the 
Bombay Times, on the authority of advices from Simla, asserts it most positive- 


_“ The first open symptom of the intention to leave Jellalabad for the pro- 
vinces, seems to have manifested itself in the recall of the party which had 
been ordered towards Peshawur to bring up the baggage left there; the next, 


(4,853. 16s.) Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy has subscribed 1,000 rupees towards 


it; and his three sons another thousand. The Raj ¥ — 

is 5,000 rupees.” e Rajah of Sattara’s subscription 
“On the 3d and 4th June, a hurricane of fearful violence vi ited C 

destroying and seriously injuring no fewer than forty vessels ins the ina a 

a great loss of human life. It scarcely visited Bombay ; but its vici was 


manifested by the most extraordinary and at the same time j i 
pression of all barometic instreahontie® a 





Summary. 


The extraordinary outbreaks in the manufacturing districts had served some- 
what to depress trade, but it was thought it would again revive. 


Miss Adelaide Kemble had b ied i : 
named Sartoris. een married in Scotland to a Spanish gentleman 


Every thing was quiet in France. A grand deputation appointed for the 
purpose had presented an address to the fing from the Sepullte, 

It was reported that the house of Sir Robert Peel at Tamworth was sur- 
rounded by a mob on the night of the 18th, and burnt ! 

Messrs. Gladstone and Fox have been elected for Ipswich. T 
didates were Messrs. Thornebury and Vincent. ch ae 


Mr. Walter (of the Times) has been elected Member for Nottingham. Mr. 
Surge was his opponent. 


Lord Rossmore expired on Wednesday, the 10th instant, at his seat, Ross- 
more Park, in the county of Monaghan, after a few days’ illness. 

A large failure was announced on Tuesday, of Mr. Baker, an extensive corn 
merchant. His liabilities are said to amount to £200,000. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
great seal, constituting and appointing Field Marshal Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton, Commander-in-Chief of all Her Majesty’s Land Forces in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

_ The editor of the Gazeite de France was sentenced on Friday to one year’s 
imprisonment and 12,000f. fine fora seditious article, published on the occasion 
of the death of the Duke of Orleans. 

The French Commerce publishes a letter, dated Patras, the 23d ult., stating 


thata dreadful earthquake had been felt at Messenia. At Calamata thirty 
houses and a convent had been destroyed. 


Charles George Young, Esq , has been appointed Garter Principal King-at- 
Arms, and Edward Howard Gibbon, Esq., York Herald. 

Messrs. Mildmay and Hope have been elected for Southampton. Lord Nu- 
gent and Mr. George Thompson were the unsuccessful candidates. 

The marriage of Lord Charles Beauclerk with Miss Stopford, which was 
to have taken place on the 24th instant, is, we understand, unavoidably post- 
poned, in consequence of the death of his lordship’s sister, Lady Charlotte 
Beauclerk... 
The Russian Government (says the Prussian State Gazette) has ordered a 
levy of five men in a thousand in the western provinces of the empire in order 
to complete the full number of the army and navy. 

In Tuesday week's Gazetie we have the usual monthly average return of the 
notes in circulation, and of the amount of bullion at the Bank of England, da- 
ting from the 25th June to the 23d July, during which period the paper cireu- 
lation of the united kingdom had increased £2,357,000, which is some evi- 
dence of an improved state of trade, as it must have arisen from the legitimate 
wants of the public. Some allowance must, however, be made for the with- 
drawal of light gold from circulation, which has partially been replaced by 
bank-notes. The amount of bullion held by the Bank of England is now suffi- 
cient for every contingency, being £8,883,000, or £1,037,000 more than ap- 
peared by the previous monthly return. 

The New Tariff.—We observe that cargoes of live cattle have arrived at 
ports inthe south and west of England ; and it has been stated to us that ar- 
rangements are making to import into this city Westphalia hams, which it is 
calculated may be sold at a profit for about 64d. or 7d. per pound. 

Importation of Foreign Cattle under the new Tariff.—The supply of cattle 
at Smithfield Market on Monday was much greater than for several weeks past. 
There were 60 head of cattle imported under the new tariff from Rotterdam 
and Hamburg. 











Marriages in High Life.-—The marriage of Miss Entwisle, daughter of Mr. 
Entwistle, late M. P. for Rochdale, and Mr. L. Mackinnon, the second sor of 


| Mr. Mackinnon, M.P., took place on Saturday. On Tuesday, at St. George’s, 


Hanover-square, by the Right Hon. and Reverend Lord William Somerset, Ho- 
race Marryat, Esq., to Matilda Elizabeth, daughter of the Right Hon. General 
Lord Edward Somerset, G.C.B., and cousin to his Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort. The marriage between the Hon. Charles Henry Cust and Miss Macdo- 
nald will take place at Blickling, the seat of the Dowager Lady Suffield, in Nor- 
folk, the first week in the ensuing month. 

It is rumoured that Major-General Brotherton, Jate commandant at the ca- 
valry depét, Maidstone, has been appointed to the staff of the northern district, 
with directions to proceed forthwith to Yorkshire. This is an additional ap- 
pointment, and not meant to supersede Major-General Sir William Warre, who 
was recently mentioned as General Wade in several of the reports from the 
disturbed districts. 

The Augsburgh Gazette contains the following, under the St. Petersbugh 
head :—* Lieut.-General Grabbe’s appointment to the functions of command- 
er-in chief of the army of the Caucasus, now fighting against the people of the 
mountains, has been confirmed. An action took place lately in one of the de- 


| files of Southern Daghestan. The loss of the Russians, which has in some 


accounts been stated as very great, did not exceed 40 officers and 600 men.” 
It is estimated, that the total amount of the collections raised by the 
Queen's letter, for the relief of the distressed manufacturers, will exceed 
£150,000. 
Miss Gladstone.—The True Tablet and the Liverpool Albion insist that this 
lady has embraced the Roman Catholic religion. 


It is rumoured that the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn have determined upon 
building a new hall. Mr. Hardwick is to be the architect, and the cost is not 
to exceed 60,000/. 

The Hon. Henry Petre and his lady, with their servants embarked yesterday, 
at Portsmouth, in the Thos. Sparkes, bound for New Zealand. Mr. Pette was 
one of the first body of settlers who embarked in 1839 under the auspices of 
the New Zealand Company. He visited England last year on private business, 
and he now fulfils his original intention of becoming a permanent settler in 
Wellington. He calls at the Cape of Good Hope to purchase horses for Wel- 
lington. Last year Mr. Petre published an interesting book on New Zealand - 

Court Gossip.—During its visits 10 Claremont, the Court generally abandons 
a great portion of its regal state. The Princess Royal may be here seen trot- 
ting about the grounds on her little pony, or playing on a large cloth, spread on 
the lawn—the Prince of Wales sprawling about, in vain endeavours to reach 
the boundary of his dominion—that is to say, the said table cloth. The Dowa- 
ger Lady Lyttleton maintains a constant surveillance over the Royal children. 
—Cheltenham Looker-on. i : 

Review by Her Majesty.—The 2d Regiment of Life Guards, in garrison at 
Windsor, were reviewed in the Great Park on Friday morning by Her Majes- 
ty, who left the Castle and proceeded to the ground upon her favourite chesnut 
African barb (which was splendidly caparisoned) shortly after 10 o'clock. Her 
Majesty was accompanied by his Royal Highness Prince Albert and his Serene 
Highness the Hereditary Prince of Saxe Coburg Gotha. Her Majesty, who 
was attired ina splendid riding habit, wore the riband of the order of the garter, 
and appeared in excellent health. Prince Albert wore a Hussar uniform, and 
his brother that of his own regiment. 


Sir R. Peel has expressed his willingness to carry out, at the earliest period 
the finances of the country will admit, the declared intention of the late Go- 


Exmouth, and Lord de Saumarez. 

The Hon. C. Howard, M. P., son of the Earl of Carlisle, and brother of the 
Duchess of Sutherland and Viscount Morpeth, will shortly lead to the hy- 
meneal altar Miss Parke, daughter of Baron Parke, of the Court of Ex- 
chequer. 

Preparations have already commenced at Belvoir Castle for the reception of 
the Queen and Prince Albert. The Times states that her Majesty will also 
honour the Marquess of Exeter with her presence at his lordship’s noble 
mansion, Burghley House, Northamptonshire, during the month of Sep- 
tember. 


Lord Parker, only son of the Earl of Macclesfield, will next month lead te 


the altar the Lady Mary Grosvenor, the second daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Grosvenor, and grand-daughter of the Marquess of Westminster 


The contemplated marriage of Lord Dalmeny,eldest son of the Earl of Rose- 


bery, to Miss Whitbread, Esq., and grand-niece to the venerable Earl Grey, is 
expected to take place in the course of the ensuing month. 


Lord Francis Egerton has purchased the estate of the late Admiral Williams, 


called Burford Hall, which adjoins the villa the family at present occupy, Oat- 
lands, Surrey 


Mr James Miller has been elected professor of surgery to the University at 


Edinburgh, in the place of the late Sir Charles Bell. 
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(Por the Albion.) 
SONG. 


We were happy—we were happy, 
When the glows of youth we:e ours, 
And we wander’d—and we wander’d, 
*Mong green shades and leafy bowers : 
Then soft breezes, and blue sunny skies inspired each merry heart, 
And we revel’d in the pleasure that the summer sweets impart. 


We have often—we have often, 
Roved along that shrub-clad hill, 
When the even—when the even, 
Closed o’er nature hushed and still : 
Then no sound disturb’d the silence, save our loving whispers low, 
Or the dewdrop falling softly from the verdant hawthorn bough. 


Then I woo’d thee—then I woo’d thee, 
And I fondly pressed thy brow, 
Then I lov’d thee—how I lov’d thee! 
, Yet adore thee dearly now, 
And thy voice still thrills my doting soul, as oft it thrilled before, 
And I would not change the present for those happy days of yore. 


Time hath frosted—time hath frosted, 
He hath blenched our once bright hair— 
And though furrows—and - oars furrows, 
Trench the cheeks that once bloom’d fair, 
Yet we long not for the merry days when life was in the spring, __ 
For we never yet have felt one grief that threescore years could bring. 


I'll ne’er leave thee—I’ll ne’er leave thee, 
Jean, to weep a tear, alone— 
Nought shall part us-—nought shall part us, 
Long as Life’s brief lamp shall burn : 
And our ‘ day’ ne’er shone more cloudless, or more bright than doth its close, 
Just as the Heavenly orb of light, sets in glories as he rose. 
Quebec, July, 1842. H. C. 


THE AMPHITHEATRE AT VERONA. 


From without, this building seems like an inferior Colosseum—the amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian lowered by a story—but when you are within its far more 
perfect interior, especially if the moon be up,and a company of Italian comedi- 
ans happen, as when were there,to be rehearsing by lamplight in the mid arena, 
while you, sitting high above, and as far remote as the cycloid will permit, can 
still hear every word they utter, the feeling is certainly very extraordinary ; 
you have opened the book of time at a mueh earlier chapter than that which 
you were reading, and you listen to jokes and dialogue delivered in a tongue 
somewhat similar, but in tones probably not at all so, to those which these old 
walls formerly echoed. The audience was dispersing for the night when we 
first went ; but we determined to assist at the next representation. We were 
first struck, of course, with the enormous magnitude of the building, compared 
to any place for the same purpose in use among the moderns. » The vastly in- 
ferior size of the largest of our theatres depends, doubtless, on the necessity 
of a roof, with which the ancients dispensed, and that necessity, again, on the 
modern representations being all at night. We hurry on, thousands being still 
behind us, and look up, being still outside, at these walls, whose date is un- 
ascertained, and whose summit is now thickly dotted with hats and bonnets, of 
which the wearers are within. We are directed to a grey arch, the incised 
numerals on which look like the fresh work of yesterday ; we enter with hun- 
dreds upon hundreds, but not a crowd, and find ourselves among modern play- 
bills, stuck up along the many divaricating corridors. At length we are de- 
livered from marble steps and staircases, and find ourselves fairly within the 
ellipse, and in front of the bustling arena! What an astounding effect! we 
are instantly made to feel the terribly grand result of such a concourse ; it was 
like meeting the whole world face to face, and yet, what was this toa full 
house in the olden time !—at first we saw nothing distinct, then we saw a par- 
ti-coloured mass of living beings in occupation of the stone benches, which all 
views necessarily represent as void. This mass was cooling itself with thou- 
sands of fans, thus adding not alittle to the general effect, by making the life 
and reality of the audience a matter of perception. Progress toa good seat 
through such compact lines seemed hopeless, and yet on we moved, climbing 
the steep steps, looking right and left, and when midway up, turning round to 
reconnoitre our position; as soon as seated, we discerned that a partition of 

deal halved the building, and separated us spectators, and our share of it, from 
mimic lines of fortification, and the imposing attitude of a villa de guerra on 
the other. There was a mountain background, and whole regiments of real sol- 
diers ready to rush down on signal from their advantageous position, and rein- 
force Gustavus, (that was the name of the piece.) To get as near as possible, 
we make for the Podium, and leaning over the arena, see a young amazon 
princess on a stately charger, who enters by what was once the gladiator’s 
gate, and who is joining her toop in the centre. She salutes gracefully, re- 
ceives the applause of ten thousand voices, speaks, and is answered. We hear 
what she has said ; but we fancied that we were a little too near, and that 
both her personal attractions, and her voice, might gain by distance. Awz ar- 
mes! aux armes! 'The drums set upa terrible roar, the trumpets bray, other 
and harsher instruments than these clash in with this military orchestra. The 
mountain infantry rush from their high stations upon the arena, which fills like 
a thirsty sponge ; a roar of applause bursts forth from the spectators, loud 
enough to detach an avalanche a mile off—loud enough tc show what an awful 
monster the mob is, and strong enough to shake any but such a building as 
this to the base.—Spreads the tide of red coats like mother streams of lava, 
and rolling downwards to the fray. The sound of fire arms is amongst us, but 
nobody seems to fall. Another volley froma distance, two overhead; the 
powder begins to scent the house, and amidst wreaths of smoke, and all the 
pother of an incessant drumming, and the discharge of random guns,the young 
princess springs from her horse, bounds like an antelope over the arena, is lost 
im her white tent, and we are at the end of act first. After so much melo- 
drama, while we stand at ease like the soldiers, there comes a bit of the ludi- 
crous ; a wooden plank has given way, and a few dozen of people, who imag- 
ined themselves comfortably seated, are sprawling in the dust. 
Tronical cheers, of course, from the opposition (stone) benches. No fear of 
these coming down. One shout always prepares for another. What is it now! 
Poor puss! she will be wiser in future, than to come mousing in thgsamphithe- 
atre of Verona by daylight in such a crowd. How they hooted her, and how 
she panted as she flew, with two ugly mastiffs at her heels, right across that 
dusty arena. Ay, but what tales of real bloodshed couldst thou, old parapet 
on which we lean, relate, if thou hadst but a tongue anda mind! Here we 
are, within the very area of a human slaughterhouse, (and, which makes the 
whole impression, that it is not alone, as in the Colosseum, but one of an im- 
mense multitude,) looking at our ease on those very six gates that opened into 
that once-smoking arena ; from our particular place (where sat the magistrate 
in his curule chair) fell the signal forthe onslaught! All is almost as it was, 
except the belt of spikes which protected the eager gazer from the tiger's leap! 
When we hear all those shouts and catch the ‘‘genius lociu” in the vociferations 
of to-day, we go back 1000 years without an effort! But we have no time 
now for reflection ; for the last scene iscome again. There is an uproar: can- 
nons boom along the stone walls. Fire! fire! fire! fire! all round. Masses 
of inflamed tow, wadding of all sorts and sizes, is buoyant in the air, or de- 
scends slowly amid shawls and bonnets ; those pasteboard citadels still resist, 
and must be carried by assault ; “ tantara, tantara;” the hostile message is 
answered with adefiance. The whole amphitheatre is hushed. The /adders 
are brought ; the descendants of the scaligers begin to mount ; the critical 
moment has come ; a terrific discharge of muskets and cannon repel them from 
behind the battlements, but the warlike crest of the besiegers clings firm to the 
walls. ‘They are up, are over, are victorious! The demolished wood-work 
of the old fort isin ablaze Her walls totter, she explodes, and sends her 
crackling timbers far and wide over the empty benches,and the delighted thou- 
sands on their legs now begin to move downwards and homewards, to the nar- 
row streets, suburbs, and shops of the modern Verona. We descend with the 





the abundance of pasture. He had in his wrath desvlated the cities of the 

enemies of his people, by stretching forth his hand and commanding the clouds 
to burst upon them. e had arrested the progress of a powerful army, by | 
causing a flood to descend, which formed a mighty river, and arrested their 
course. These, and many other pretended supernatural displays of his power, 
were received as sober truths. ereport of his fame spread like wild-fire, 
and the chiefs of the neighbouring tribes came to pay him homage. We 
scarcely knew whether to expect from him open hostility, secret machinations, 
or professed friendship. He, like all of his profession, was a thinking and cal- 
culating soul, in the habit of studying human nature, affable, engaging, with 
an acute eye, and exhibiting a dignity of mien, with an ample share of self- 
esteem, which, notwithstanding all his obsequiousness, he could not hide. He 
waited upon us ; and it was well; for though we wished at all times to become 
all things to all men,he would bave grown old before we could have constrained 
ourselves to pay court to one who, under the influence of the great Enemy of 
souls, had reached the very pinnacle of fame. He found we were men of peace 
and would not quarrel. For the sake of obtaining a small piece of tobacco, he 
would occasionally pay us a visit, and even enter the place of worship. He was 
also studious not to give offence ; while, in the course of conversation,he would 
give a feeble assent to our views as to the sources of that element over which 
he pretended to have a sovereign control. He said he was poor ; and this fact, 
to thinking minds, would have proved that his successful achievements must 
have been either gratuitous or ill-rewarded. WhenI put a question on the 
subject to one of his admirers, in order to excite suspicion, the reply was, ‘* The 
Bahurutsis,” the people from whom he came, ‘are stingy: they never reward 
people for their services.” 

It might be briefly noticed, that in order to carry on the fraud, he would, 
when clouds appeared, order the women neither to plant nor sow, lest they 
should be scared away. He would also require them to go to the fields, and 
gather certain roots and herbs, with which he might light what appeared to the 
natives mysterious fires. Elate with hope,they would go in crowds to the hills 
and dales, herborize, and return to the town with songs, and lay their gather- 
ings at his feet. With these he would sometimes proceed to certain hills, and 
raise smoke ; gladly would he have raised the wind also, if he could have done 
so, well knowing that the latter is frequently the precursor of rain. He would 
select the time of new and full moon for his purpose, aware that at those sea- 
sons there was frequently a change in the atmosphere. . e 

The rain-maker found the clouds in our country rather harder to manage 
than those he had left. He complained that secret rogues were disobeying his 
proclamations. When urged to make repeated trials, he would reply, ** You 
only give me sheep and goats to kill, therefore I can only make goat-rain ; give 
me fat slaughter oxen, and I shall let you see ox-rain.” One day, as he was 
taking a sound sleep, a shower fell: on which one of the principal men entered 
his house to congratulate him, but, to his utter amazement, found him totally 
insensible to what was transpiring. ‘‘ Héla ka rare [Halloo, by my father, ] 
Ithought you were making rain,” said the intruder; when, arising from his 
slumbers, and seeing his wife sitting on the floor-shaking a milk-sack in order | 
to obtain alittle butter to anoint her hair, he replied, pointing to the operation | 
of churning, ‘‘Do you not see my wife churning rain as fast as she can?” | 
This reply gave entire satisfiction ; and it presently spread through the length 
and breadth of the town that the rain-maker had churned the shower out of a 
milk-sack.—Moffat’s Scenes, &c. in Southern Africa. 





a 
A GRAND FETE AT ALGIERS. 
The following narrative is by a French officer who was present on the occa- 
sion. ‘The son of Mohammed, Chief of the Tribe of the Ai-Saoua having 
fallen dangerously sick, his mother made a vow that if he should recover she 
would give a feast to the disciples of Ben Aissa, an illustrious Marabout. The 
boy having escaped the fate apprehended, the day was fixed, and a numerous 
company, including several Europeans, attended at Mohammed’s residence, 
which is near the Casbah. On entering we found the great central court quite 
vacant. Ou one side, under the gallery, the Chief of the Ai-Saoua was seated, 
having other Chiefs ranged by his side, right and left. The other side galleries 
were filled with a crowd of Arabs and Moors seated, and the lower chamber 
was also occupied by Mussulmans of all races, placed in the Eastern manner on 
carpets. Along the upper gallery were ranged the women, all so closely veiled 
that nothing of their persons could be seen but their dark and brilliant eyes. 
On our introduction they removed to the terrace looking down upon the court, 
in order that we might have an advantageous position. After the accustomed 
ceremonies of weicome, the festival began. Thechief having distributed right 
and left twelve rude tambourines without any bells attached to them, he began 
to beat his own with the back of his right hand, and was joined by all the others, 
keeping the same time with perfect accuracy. Soon, these sounds were ac- 
companied by a monotonous chant, which, though very wild, produced rather a 
solemn effect. This chant was composed of praises in honour of Ben Aissa. 
Ere long, a young man came forth and began to dance in cadence, at the same 
time throwing his head backwards and forwards so violently, that alternately he 
struck his breast with his chin and his shoulders with the back of his head, and 
he became black in the face like a person affected with apoplexy. Others rose 
successively, and jvined him in this so deemed devotional exercise. Soon they 
felt all the influence of Ben Aissa; one fancied himself to have been turned 
into a lion, others into tigers, jackals, hyenas, camels, and other animals, each 
imitating the roarings, howls, and cries of his imaginary beast. Their appear- 
ance was terrific, for, as soon as they came forward to join the dance, servants 
went up to them, divested them of their turbans or caps, and upper garments, 
throwing over them a white burnous, which covered all but their heads, which 
were entirely shorn, except one lock of hair on the crown. When the magnetic 
effect of the dance appeared to be at its height, red hot iron shovels were brought 
in, and were eagerly struck by the infatuated dancers repeatedly with their 
hands, and some even licked them with their tongues ; the music and the dance 
raging on with increased energy. After atime, some of the votaries demanded 
food. To one was presented a piece of glass; at first he shook his head in 
sign of refusal, but on its being offered to another, he seized it with avidity, 
cranched it with his teeth, and swallowed it. The same voracity was displayed 
by others as to the spinous leaves of the cactus. A negro was at one moment 
seized with an extraordinary ardour. As soon as he was relieved of his turban, 
hooded snakes were brought to him. He took one, twisted it round his neck, 
continuing to dance, imitating all the time the ferocious growlings of the tiger. 
A piece of raw meat was placed at what appeared an unattainable height, but 
he reached it with a bound, and devoured it with savage appetite. Others of 
these strange infatuated beings took scorpions by the tails from tambourines in 
which they were brought, and having first let them run upon their hands, then 
ate them. Burning coals were also brought and scattered on the ground. The 
negro and two others of the most inspired dancers threw their arms round each 
other’s waists, and thus united together, trampled on the red-hot coals with their 


breeze and their flocks and herds return lowing homewards by noonday from [J 









NIVERSITY. OF KINGS iGSTON, CANADA.—( 
xt Session of Queen’s 






COLLEGE, 
Bota cane ot suede Pl extn er hag Scans he Ree 
mence on a! re will extend, for Students m Facul 
Arts, to the Ist July, 1843. ty of 

The Classes for c and Mental and Moral Philosophy will be conducted by the 
Rev eee — D.D. joe bie ae) of = University. 

The Classical department ato ern Languages, by the Rev. P. C. Cam 
M.A. Edin , Proleteer of Classical Literature. rests pbell, 
The department of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy will be under the direction 
ofa A eval of eminent qualifications, who is expected to arrive from Britain in 
September. 

Candidates for Matriculation as Regular Students, will be required to undergo a tho- 
rough examination before the Senatus Academicus on Three Books of the Georgics or 
£neid of Virgil, and on the Greek Grammar, and they are requested to be in attend. 
ance for that purpose on the day notified for the opening of the Session, as the Album 
will not be kept open for Matriculation long after that period. 

The College Dues and Fees, as fixed by the Trustees, are £1 as Matriculation Fee, 
and £2 for each Class, for the Session,to be paid at Entrance. Regular Students 
keeping Terms for Degrees in Arts will be required to attend from three to five Classes 
in each Session. 

Persons not desiring to follow the Regular Course will be admitted, without exami- 
nation, to attend the Lectures on any one or more Branches in such order as they may 











wish. 

In the absence of the Rev. Dr. Liddell, all communications to, be addressed (post 
paid) to the Rev. Professor Campbell. By order of the Senatus, 

Kingston, Ist August, 1842. P. C. CAMPRELL. 

Professor hy an intimates that, in compliance with the wishes of several Parents 
and Guardians, he has made arrangements for the opening, at the commencement of 
the next Session of Queen’s College, of a Preparatory Establishment, of which the 
main object will be to qualify for College Students not yet sufficiently advanced for 
Matriculation, but in which instruction will be given to pupils at any stage of advance- 
ment in al! the usual Branches of a Classical and Commercial Education. 

An experienced Master is expected from Britain to couduct this establishment, under 
the superintendance of Professor C. 

The annual charge for tuition in all the ordinary Branches will be £10, payable half- 
yearly in advance. 

The Session in the Preparatory Establishment will not close until the second week 
in August. 

Professor C. receives into his family a limited number of young men, Students in the 
College and Preparatory Establishment, and has at present a few vacancies. 

Kingsten, Ist August, 1842. Aug. 13 to Oct. 3. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—The proprietors of this excellent medicine, T. Roberts & 

Co., so well known in England, Scotland and Ireland, have established a whole- 

sale Branch of their House in New York, atthe Clarendon House, corner of Duane 
Street and Broadway. 

The importance of this medicine in numerous diseases may be judged when it is 

known, that its sale in Great Britain, &c., exceeds 

30,000 boxes weekly, 
being more than one million and a half yearly, and it is so mild in its nature that it 
may be taken by the Invalid however weaki , 

For particulars of this invaluable medicine, together with an account of its venera- 
ble discoverer, Thomas Parr, read the book of his life which may be had gratis of al] 
the Agents in New York, and other parts of the United States. 

The following are the duly appointed agents in New York— 

Rushton & Aspinwall, druggists and chemists, 86 William-st., 110 Broadway, and 10 
Astor House. 

Abraham Sands & Co., druggists and chemists, granite buildings, 273 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Chambers-st. 

P. Dickie, 413 Broadway, corner of Lispenard-st. 

John B. Dodd, druggist, ate ty corner of Bleecker-st. 

A. W. Badeau, Bowery Medicine Store, 260 Bowery 

J. & J. Coddington, apothecaries, 227 Hudson-street, corner of Spring-street. 

Dr. Symes & Brothers, 63 Bowery, corner of Walker-street. 

E. L. Cotton, chemist and apothecary, 263 Bleecke,-stieet, corner of Jones-street. 

J. Wendover, draggist and apothecary, 14] Eighth avenue. 

Brooklyn—W*m. Armstrong, seed, drug and patent medicine warehouse, 184} Fulton 
street. Aug. 13-tf. 


a) ae by an English lady of respectability a situation as governess either as as 
sistant in a school or in a private family; most respectable references can be given. 
For information address, post paid, J. E. at this office. No objection to accompany a 
family to the South. 


Aug. 27-5t. 
ZALIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA F 














ALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry in 
front of the Falls, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls,which 

are seen from every window on the side and front,) is buiit in modern style, with Co- 

lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 

The interior arrange:nent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. ‘he Sub- 
scriber, (late of the Eagle,) having leased it for aterm of years, has fitted and furnish- 
ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make it tne most desirable stopping 
place at the Falls, and earnestly invites the attention of the public. 

June 11-3m. C. B. GRIFFEN. 

OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightiully fragrant preparation tor the Hair 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms, 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel! 
on which are the words ‘“* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors im red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved mure than 1500 times, containing 29,028 leiters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freck!es and other cutaneons disor 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents fo: 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-iy-e.0.w. 











Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines lis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


ASTOR HOUSE. 

RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels 

HOURS FOR MEALS, 





$2 per day. 
3 “ 


Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary... 2... 2... ccccncs cece cccccecee: 3 
a Gentlemen’s Ordinary... .........----00sse------ 3+ 


Tea, from 6 to 9 
SUPPOF, (VOM oc ccccccccccsceqces cccccvesccassseocscccsccece 9to 12 
These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breakfast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners tor 
one or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 
Graterul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shall endeavour, without ceasing, to 
render cverything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give nouce 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 
June 11-3m. 
ETRENCHMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The subscriver, with a view of 
meeting the exigencies of the times, has made arrangements whereby he will 
henceforth be enabled to furnish garments of the very best quality, at an Immense 








naked feet, scattering them in all directions. ‘The negro took up one of the 


and by his breath made the sparks radiate from his mouth. 
came exhausted, and sank to the ground. Upon this two servants came, took 
him aside in their arms, laid him gently on his back, and, after rubbing his body 
to restore the circulation of, his blood, they took him by the hands, and tossed 
him up into the air, receiving him in their arms as he came down. By this pro- 
cess the man became restored, so far as to be able to resume his seat among the 
musicians, beating his tambourine, and singing with no apparent diminution of 
physical powers. The Europeans retired about midnight, but the same scene 
was kept up till a late hour in the morning. The Ai-Saouas of Algeria are, 
however, said to be truly moderate, compared with those of Morocco. 





N ENGLISH LADY having resided many years in France wishes to give lessons 

in the French language, also in Music, writing and arithmetic. The te:ms will 
be moderate. Any application in person, or by letter, (post paid) at No. 80 Green 
wich-street. will meet with immediate attention. Sept. 3-* 
Pos BOARDING AND DAY SCHOVL FOR YOUNG LADIES—stuyvesant 

Place, corner of 8th street and 2d Avenue,New York.—Mrs. JOHN THARP LAW 
RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform theirdriends and the public, that they have 
united their Establishments ; and that their school for young Ladies, under their joint 
suerintendence, will open at the above-named residence on Monday the 12th of Sep- 
tember next. 

F or their references and the details of theic terms, Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. Coley 





mass, stoping occasionally for a second to keep clear of the random shots ot 
horoes who had forgotten or been afraid to fire till now. In less than five mi- 


nutes, with much less pressure than is experienced in coming out of an En- | 
glish parish church or assembly-room, we find ourselves unelbowed on the area | 
Page We have dwelt a little on | 
this visit, and have written con amore; aroom looks larger when empty, an 
just enjoyed is worth a jour- 
The | 


of the grand Place and on our way to our hotel. 


amphitheatre when full—a sight like that we have 


ney of fifty miles The whole population of Verona is stated at 50,000. 


calculation of the capacity of her amphitheatre is given at 25,000—it was en- 


If the largest theatres of the modern capi- 
tals were all emptied into this ancient building,they would not fill it.—Sketches 


tirely full, that is to say, our half. 


of Italy. 
A 
A RAIN-MAKER IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


The rain-makers, as I have since had frequent opportunities of observing 


periority of genius which emboldened the 
before the reveries of their fancies. 
prodigiously on their former feats. 
above the common order 
silent amazement, while the damon of mendaciiy enriched his themes witt 





were men of no common calibre ; and it was the conviction of their natural su- 
m to lay the public mind prostrate 
Being foreigners,they generally amplified 
The present one, as has been noticed, was 
He kept the chiefs and nobles gazing on him with 


4 


lively imagery, making them fancy they saw their corn-fields floating in the 





beg to refer to their prospectus. 
Prospectuses to be obtained at Swords, Sandford & Co., 152 Broadway ; Carville & 
Co., 108 Broadway ; Roe Lockwood, 411 Broadway. Aug. 6. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New Yqrk —Theattention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no :oom, however 
| well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
| to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 
These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
| 80 that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
| decidedty in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. : 
| The collection now offered to the publiccomprises every variety everinvented of the 
| real Cransparent Washable Window Shades; andthose articles are watranted to wash 
well and easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete. vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
Itis necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
be’’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-if. 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR —Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professor 
of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public that he has just published hisnew “ Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur frum tts being well 
adapted to that instrument. and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction 





| 











are to be found at Mr. Ernst s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 


Aug. 6-tf. 





} lessons on the abuve instruments. 





burning coals, placed it between his teeth, paraded about with an air of triumph, | 
At length one be- ! 


This Rondo with sever») other pleasing pieces of his composition ‘: for the Guitar” 


| saving from former charges. Having made his purchases exclusively for cash, he is 
| determined to compete with the cheapest, (on the ready money principle only) while 
he pledges himself to continue the same observance of elegance an! punctuality, 
which for the last fifteen years have characterized his establishment. Gentlemen are 
referred to the annexed list of pices, with the assurance that the articles enumerated 
shall be equal in quality and style to the most costly. 
Dress Coats, of super wool dyed cloths, from $18 to 24 
Pants, do Cassimere,......--.---0----++02-"- 8 to 10 
Vests, of every fashionable variety,.......--.------------- 3 50 to 5 50 nail 
Gentlemen wishing to furnish thei: own materialscan have their garments made an 
trimmed in the’same style of elegance, in proportion to the above. -_ 
N.B—Mr. Babcock, long known as oue of the most fashionable cutters, continues J 
the establishment. CHAS, COX, Sign of the Golden Fleece, 
July 16-2m. 61 Nassau-st. near Maiden Lane 
2D re 


(1 LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD re tfully informs his friendsand the publie 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the = 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his ¢ we set 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of ~ - : 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, an . ioe 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. 1 a ) = 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages Spo en 
the house. 

To this establishmentthereisa Rest s 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable styleof Fre 
cookery. The choleost wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the moves a pomp Bathing establishment,o 

all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 4 
ORD tt a eten of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, bet 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the mos 
‘ he city. ; 
one propetevorgraverally acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore recwr 
edfrom his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate od be 
may grant him acall in any style of expense or economy,that may be best suites 
theirwishes. 66 Broadway, New York 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL 
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MAIL STEAM SHIPS 


F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the _ 
of the Admiralty.—Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax. as follows 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 
Acadia, Riery, Commander July 5, Aug. I. 
Columbia, Judkins, do July 19, Aug. 16, 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, do Aug. 4, Sept 1, 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do Aug. 19, Sept. i 
Acadia, Riery, do Sept. 4, Oct + 
Columbia, Judkins, do Sept. 20, Oct 6125 
Passage Money—From Boston to Liverpool, oe cccccnccceccocccscocoes cesses $20 
‘ss « Males. cocce- sececscccececosoocqengess® 
These shipsc > @) enced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. —> 
Note ~All letters eal news papers must pass through the Post Office. a il be 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, 


charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. HNGSTON 
. hap . JIVINGS 
Ss ~~ taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY es Broad-street 
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THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 
NORTHEASTERN AND NORTHWESTERN BOUNDARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LORD ASHBURTON AND MR. WEBSTER. 

[The first three letters of this interesting correspondence being mainly pre- 
liminary, and containing little besides proposals and acceptances of the mode 
of procedure in the case, we have not deemed it necessary to give them verba- 
tim. Lord Ashburton opens the affair by observing to Mr. Webster the great 
improbability of coming to a satisfactory conclusion by mooting the oft-repeat- 
ed arguments which have been urged on both sides ; and proposes a mutual 
compromise that may be satisfactory to the two Governments upon equitable 
principles. At the same time his Lordship takes occasion to repudiate the idea 
that Great Britain did not raise the controversy until 1814. He enters into the 
leading features of this part of the Treaty of Gheat, and asserts for his govern- 
ment the characters of consistency, honor, and good faith. To this letter 
which was dated 13th June, 1842, Mr. Webster replies by an official note dated 
the 17th of same month, expressing his readiness to enter upon the question 
according to the proposed mode, and stating “his being possessed of authority 
todoso. Lord Ashburton rejoins on the same day, and fixes the 18th tor the 
commencement of the conference. From this point we give the correspondence 
on the several questions. ] 

Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, June 21, 1842. 

Sir,—The letter you did me the honor of addressing me on the !7th instant, 
informed me that you were now prepared and authorized to entér with me into 
discussion of that portion of the difference between our two countries, which 
relates to the North Eastern Boundary ; and we had the following day our first 
formal conference for this purpose, with a view to consider, in the first instance, 
the best mode of proceeding to arrive at what is so much desired by all parties 
—an amicable, and at the same time equitable settlement of a controversy, 
which, with the best intentions, the authorities of the two countries, for nearly 
half a century, have in vain endeavored to effect 

The result of this conference has been, that I have been invited by you to 
state generally my view of this case, and of the expectations of my Govern- 
ment ; and although I am aware, that in the ordinary practice of diplomatic in 
tercourse, I should expose myself to some disadvantage by so doing, | never- 
theless, do not hesitate to comply, premising only, that the following observa- 
tions are to be considered merely as memoranda for discussion, and not as for- 
mal propositions te have any binding effect, should our negotiation have the un- 
fortunate fate of the meny which have preceded it, of ending in disappoint- 
ment. 

I believe you are sufficiently aware of the circumstances which induced me 
personally to undertake this mission. If the part which, during a long life, ! 
have taken in public affairs, is marked by any particular character, it has been 
an earnest, persevering desire to maintain peace, and to promote harmony be- 
tween our two countries. My exertions were unavailingly employed to prevent 
the last unfortunate war, and have since been unremitting in watching any pass- 
ing clouds which might at any time forbode its renewal. On the accession to 

wer of the present minisiers in England, perceiving the same wise and 
Gaseenie spirit to prevail with them, I could not resist the temptation and the 
hope of being of some service to my country, and to our common race, at a 
time of life when no other cause could have had sufficient interest to draw me 
from a retirement better suited to my age and to my inclination. 

I trust, sir, that you will have perceived in the course of my hitherto informal 
communications with you, that I approach my duties generally without any of 
those devices and manwuvres which are supposed, I believe ignorantly, to be 
the useful tools of ordinary diplomacy. With a person of your penetration 
they would avail as little as they would with the intelligent public of the two 
great enlightened countries of whose interests we are treating. I know no 
other mode of acting than an open, plain dealing, and I therefore disregard, 
willingly, all the disadvantage of complying with the invitation given me, to be 
the first to speak on this question of the eastern boundary. It is already agreed 
that we abstain from a continued discussivn of the arguments by which the 
lines of the two countries are reciprocally maintained ; and I have so well ob- 
served this rule that i have not even communicated to you a volume of addi- 
tional controversial matter which I brought with me, and much of which would, 
if controversy were our object, be of no inconsiderable weight and importance. 
It would be in the event only of the failure of this negotiation, which [ will not 


anticipate, that we should be again driven into the labyrinth from which it is | 


our purpose to escape, and that failing to interpret strictly the words of the 
treaty, we should be obliged to search again into contemporaneous occurrences 
and opinions for principles of construction which might shed light on the actual 
intentions of the parties. 

Our success must, on the contrary, depend on the reciprocal admission, or 


presumption,that the royal arbiter was so far right when he came to the conclu- | 


sion which others had come to before him, that the treaty of 1783 was not ex- 
ecutable according to its strict expression, and that the case was therefore one 
for agreement by compromise. ‘The only point upon which I thought it my duty 
to enter upon any thing like controversy, is that referred to in my letter of the 
13th inst., and I did so to rescue my government and myself from an imputa- 
tion of unworthy motives, and the charge that they had set up a claim which 
they knew to be unfounded, from mere considerations of policy or convenience. 
The assertions of persons in my position, on subjects connected with their di- 
plomatic duties, are naturally received by the world with some caution; but I 
trust that you will believe me when I assure you that I should not be the person 
to come here on any such errand 

Ido not pretend, nor have [ ever thought the claim of Great Britain, with 
respect to this boundary, any more than the claim of America, to be unattend- 
ed with difficulties. The claims have been considered, by impartial men of 
high authority and unquestioned ability, to be equally so attended, and therefore 
it is that this is a question for a compromise, and it is this coinpromise which it 
has become our duty to endeavor to accomplish. 

I will only here add the most solemn assurauce, which I would not lightly 
make, that aiter a long and careful consideration of all the arguments and in- 
ferences, direct and circumstantial, bearing on the whole of this truly difficult 
question, it is my settled conviction that it was the intention of the parties to 
the treaty of peace of 1783, however imperfectly thuse intentions may have 
been executed, to leave to Great Britain by their description of boundaries, the 
whole of the waters of the river St. John. 

The length of these preliminary observations require, perhaps, some apology, 
but | now proceed to comply with your application to me to state the principles 
and conditions on which it appears to me that this compromise which it is agreed 
we should attempt, should be founded. 


A new boundary is in fact to be traced between the State of Maine and the 


province of New Brunswick. In doing this reference must be had to the extent 


and value of the territory in dispute, but as a general principle, we cannot do 
better than keep in mind the intention of the framers of the first treaty of | 


peace in 1783, as expressed in the preamble to the provisional article in the 


’ | 
following words : ** Whereas reciprocal advantages and mutual convenience are 


found by experience to form the only permanent foundation of peace and friend- 
ship between States, kc.” I have ona former occasion explained the reasons 
which have induced the British Government to maintain their rights in this con- 
troversy beyond any apparent value in the object in dispute, to be the establish- 
ing a good boundary between our two countries, so as to prevent collision and 


dispute, and an unobstructed communication and connexion of our colonies | 
with each other. Further, it is desired to retain under the jurisdiction of | 


each governinent respectively, such inhabitants as have for a length of time 
been so living, and to whom a transfer of allegiance might be painful or distress 
ing. 

‘These are briefly the objects we have in view, and which we must now seek 
to reconcile to a practical division of the territory in dispute. Great Britain 
has no wish of aggrandizement for any general purpose ef increased dominion, 
and you "ust be satisfied by the liberality with which | have professed myself 
ready to treat questions of ‘boundaries in other quarters where no considerations 
of particular convenience or fitness occur. J might further prove this by call- 
ing your attention tu the fact, that of the land likely to come to us by any prac- 


ticable settlement, nine-tenths parts of it are, from its position and quality, | 


it can support no population, it srons even little timber 
of value, and can be of no service but as a boundary, for two distinct govern- 
ments. : 

In considering on the map a division of the territory in question, this remark- 
able circumstance must be kept in mind, that a division of acres by their num- 
ber would be a very unequal division of their value. The so 


wholly worthless 


hern portion of 
this territory, the valley of the Aroostook, is represented to be one of the most 
beautiful and most fertile tracts of land in this part of the continent, « apable of 
the highest state of cultivation, and covered with fine timber ; while the north- 
ern portion, with the exception of that small part comprised within the Mada- 
waska settlement, is of the miserable descripti mI have stated. It would be no 
exaggeration to say, that one acre on the Aroostook would be of much more 
value than ten acres north of the St. John. There would be, therefore, no 
equality in making a division of acre for acre 

But although I remind you of this circumstance, I do not call on you to act 
Upon it On the contrary, I am willing that you should have the ac vant 
this settlement, both in the quantity and q iality of this land All | w 


igt 


1 Is to 


call this fact in proof of my assertion, that the object of Great Britain was 
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simply to claim that which was essential to her, and would form a convenient 
boundary, and to leave all the more material advantages of this bargain to the 
State of Maine. 

I now come to the more immediate application of these principles to a 
definite line of boundary ; and looking at the map with reference to the sole 
object of Great Britain as already described, the line of the St. Johns from 
where the north line of the St. Croix strikes it, up to some one of its sources, 
seems evidently to suit both parties, with the exception which I shall presently 
mention. 

This line throws the waste and barren tract to Great Britain, and the rich 
and valuable lands to Maine; but it makes @ good boundary, one which avoids 
collision and probable dispute ; and for the reasons stated, we should be satisfied 
with it if it were not for the peculiar circumstances of a settlement formed on 
both sides of the St. John’s, from the mouth of the Madawaska up to that of 
Fish River. 

The history and circumstances of this settlement are well known to you. It 
was originally formed from the French establishment in Acadia, and has been 
uninterruptedly under French or British dominion, and never under any other 
laws. The inhabitants have professed great apprehension of being surrendered 
by Great Britain, and have lately sent an earnest petition to the Queen, depre- 
cating that being done. 

Further, this settlement forms one united community all connected together, 
and living some on one and some on the other side of the river, which forms a 
sort of high road between them. 

It seems self-evident that no more inconvenient line of boundary could well 
be drawn than one which divides in two an existing municipality, inconvenient 
as well to the inhabitants themselves, as to the authorities under which they are 
| iv live. There would be evident hardship, I might say, cruelty, in separating 

this now happy and contented village, to say nothing of the bickerings and 
| probsble collisions likely to arise from taking in this spot the precise line of 
| the river, which would under other circumstances satisfy us. Indeed, I should 
| consider that such a separation of these industrious settlers, by placing them 
| under separate laws and governments, a most harsh proceeding, and that we 
| should thereby abandon the great object we should have in view of the happi- 
| ness and convenience of the people, and the fixing a boundary the least likely 
to occasion future strife. 

I dwell on this circumstance at some length in justification of the necessity 
I am under of departing to this inconsiderable extent from the marked line of 
the River St. John’s. What line should be taken to cover this difficulty I shall 
have to consider with you, but I can not in any case abandon the obvious inter- 
ests of the people. It will be seen by an inspection of the map, that it is not 
possible to meet this difficulty by making over to Maine the northern portion of 
this settlement, as that would be giving up by Great Britain the immediately 
adjoining cummunication with Canada, which it is her principal object to pre- 
serve 

These observations dispose of those parts of the question which immediately 
concern the State of Maine ; but it may be well at the same time to state my 
views respecting the adjoining boundary of the States of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and New York, because they made part of the reference to the King 
of the Netherlands, and were, indeed, the only part of the subject in dispute 
upon which a distinct decision was not given. 

The question here at issue between the two countries was as to the correct 
determination of the parallel of latitude and the true source of the Connecticut 
River Upon both these points decisions were pronounced in favor of Great 
| Britain; and I might add that the case of America, as matter of right, was 
but feebly and doubting!y supported by her own authorities. I aim nevertheless 
disposed to surrender the whole of this case, if we should succeed in settling, 
as proposed, the boundary of Maine. There is a point or two in this line of 
boundary where I may have ta consider, with the assistance of the Surveyors 
acquainted with the localities, the convenience of the resident settlers, as also, 
which line may best suit the immediate country at the head of the Connecticut 
Liver, but substantialiy the Government of America shall be satisfied, and this 
point be yielded to them. 

This concession, conceded with reference to the sale of the land ceded, which 
is generally reported to be fertile, and contain a portion at Rouses point much 
coveted in the course of the controversy, would, under ordinary circumstances, 
| be considered of considerable importance. 
| The concession, will, however, be made by Great Britain without reluctance, 
not only to mark the liberal and conciliatory spirit by which it is desired to dis- 
tinguish these negotiations, but because the case is in some respects analogous 
to that of the Madawaska settlements, before considered. It is believed that 
the settlers on the narrow strip, which would be transferred to Great Britain by 
rectifying the 45th parallel of latitude, which was formerly incorrectly laid 
| down, are principally from the United States, and that their opinions and habits 
incline them to evince a preference to that form of Government, under which, 
before the discovery of the error in question, they supposed themselves to be 
living. It cannot be desired by her Majesty to acquire any addition of terri- 
tory under such circumstances, whatever may be the weight of her rights ; but 
it will be observed that the same argument applies almost exactly to the Mada- 
waska settlement and justifies the reservation I am thus obliged to make. 
In these days the convenience and happiness of the people to be governed 
will ever be the chief guide in transactions of this description, between such 
Governments as those of Great Britain and the United States. 

Before quitting this subject, | would observe that it is rumoured that Major 
Graham, in his late survey of Maine, reports some deviation from the north of 
| the line from the head of the St. Croix towards the St. John’s. I would here 
also propose to abide by the old line long established, and from which the de- 
viation by Major Graham is, I am told, inconsiderable, without at all doubting 
the accuracy, and good faith of that very distinguished officer. 

In stating the important concessions | am prepared to make on a final settle- 
meut of these boundaries, I am sensible that concessions to one State of this 
Union are not always to be made available for the satisfaction of any other ; 
but you are aware that I am treating with the United States, and that for a long 
line of important boundaries, and that | cannot presume to enter on the ques- 
| tion how this settlement might operate on, or be in any way compensated to, 
| the different States of the confederacy. 
| J should, however, add my unfeigned belief that what I have proposed will 
appear reasonable with reference to the interests of the State of Maine con- 
sidered singly. 

That the proposition, taken as a whole, will be satisfactory to the country at 
large, I can entertain no doubt. 

I abstain from noticing here, the boundaries further west, which I am pre- 
pared to consider and to settle, because they seem to form a part of a case 
which it will be more convenient to treat separately. 

In the course of these discussions much anxiety has been expressed that 
Maine should be assured of some means of communication by the St. John’s, 
more especially for the conveyance of her lumber. This subject I am very 
willing :9 consider, being sensible of the great importance of it to that State, 
and that the friendly and peaceful relations between the neighbouring coun- 
tries cannot be better secured than by reciprocally providing for all their wants 
and interests. Lumber must for many years be the principal produce of the 
extensive valley of Aroostook and of the southern borders of the St. Johns ; 
and it is evident that this article of trade being worth any thing, must mainly 
| depend upon its having access ‘9 the seathrough that river. It is further evi- 
dent that there can be no suci access under any arrangement otherwise than 
by the consent of the province of New Bronswick. It is my wish to seek an 
early opportunity of considering, with some person well acquainted with the 
commerce of that country, what can be done to give it the greatest possible 
freedom and extent without trenching too much on the vical regulations of the 
two countries. But, in the meantime, in order to meet at once the urgent 
| wants and wishes of Maine in this respect, I would engage that, on the tinal 

settlement ofthese differences, all lumber and produce of the forest of the tri- 
| butary waters of the St. John’s shall be received freely without duty and dealt 
| with in every respect like the same articles of New Brunswick 
I cannet now say positively whether | say be able to go further,but this seems 
}to me what is principally requ red. Suggestions have at times been thrown 
ut of making the port and river of St John’s free to the two countries, but | 
think you will be sensible that this could not be done without some reciprocity for 
the trade of the St. John’s in the ports of the United States, and that, in en- 
deavouring to regulate this, we should be embarking in an intricate question, 
It cannot also fail to oc 
to you that joint rights in the same harbours and waters must be a fruitful 
source of dissension, and that it behooves us to be careful not to sow the seeds 
of future differences in the settlement of those in our own day 

I have now stated, as I was desired to do, my views of the terms on which it 
appears to me that this settlement may be made. It must be sufficiently 
evident that I have not treated the settlement in the ordinary form of a 
bargain, when the party making the proposal leaves himself something to | 
give up 








much and often discussed between the two countries 
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would have been useless for me to ask what I know could not be yielde 
I can unfeignedly say, that, even if your vigilance did not forbid me to ex 





The case would not admit of this, even if I could bring myself so to act. It | 
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harmony and good will if its provisions were not considered by good and rea- 
sonable men to make a just and equitable settlement of this long and contim- 
ued controversy. 

Permit me, sir, to conclude with the assurance of my distinguished consid- 
eration. ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Dante, Wessrer, &c. &e. 
Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of State, Washington, July 8, 1842. 

My Lord—Your notes of the 13th and 21st of June were duly received. In 
the first of these, you correctly say, that in our conference on the Bou 
Question, we have both been of opinion that no advantage would be gained 
resorting at this time to the discussion at length of the grounds on which e 
party considers its claim of right to rest. At the same time you deem it ex- 
pedient, nevertheless to offer some observations, calculated, in your judgment 
to repel a supposed allegation, or suggestion, that this controversy fire, a Rn 
in 1814; that up to that period the American claim was undisputed ; and that 
the English claim, as now set forth, is founded merely in motives of interest. 
Nothing is more natural than that your Lordship should desire to repel am im- 
putation which would impeach the sincerity and good faith of your government, 
and all the weight which justice and candor require, are given to your Lord- 
ship’s observations in this respect. It is not my purpose, nor do I consider: it 
pertinent to the occasion, to go into consideration of the facts and reasonin 
presented by you, to show the goodWaith and sincerity of England, in the claim 
asserted by her. Any such discussion would be a departure from the question 
of right now subsisting between the two governments, and would be more es- 
pecially unfit for an occasion in which the parties are approaching each other 
in a friendly spirit, with the hope of terminating the controversy by 
ment. Following your Lordship’s example, however, I must be permitted te 
say, that few questions have ever arisen under this government, in regard to 
which, a stronger or more general conviction was felt that the country was im 
the right than this question of the north-eastern boundary. ‘To say nothing of 
the sentiments of the government and people of the States more directly inter- 
ested, whose opinions may be supposed capable of bias, both Houses of Con- 
gress, after full and repeated consideration, have affirmed the validity of the 
American claim, by a unanimity experienced on very few other subjects, and 
the general judgment of the whole people seems to be the same way. 

Abstaining from all historical facts, all contemporaneous expositions, and all 
external arguments and circumstances, I will venture to present to your lord- 
ship a very condensed view of the reasons which preduce in this country the 
conviction that a boundary line may be ascertained, run, and delineated with 
provisions, under and according to the words of the stipulation in the treaty of 
1783, that no doubt can be raised by any part of that stipulation which other 
parts of it do not remove or explain, and that a line so run would include aif 
that the United Statesclaim. ‘This view is presented by a series of short pre- 
positions. 

1, The northwest angle of Nova Scotia is the thing to be sought for and 
found. 

2. That angle is to be ascertained by running a line due north from the 
source of the St. Crox River till that line reaches the highlands, and where 
such north line intersects the high!ands, there is the angle ; and thence the line 
line is torun along the said highlands, which said highlands divide those rivers 
which empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from those that fall inte 
the Atlantic Ocean. The angle required, therefore, is an angle made by the 
intersection of a due north line with the highlands, from one slope of which the 
the rivers empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, and from the other 
into the Atlantic Ocean 
| 8. Supposing it to be matter of doubt whether the St. Johns and the Risti 
| gouch are rivers falling into the Atlantic ocean in the sense of the treaty, then 
| the rule of just interpretation 1s, that ifone element or one part in the descrip- 
tion be uncertain, it is to be explained by others which are certain, if there be 
such others. 

Now there is no doubt as to the rivers which fall into the St. Lawrence 
They are certain, and to their sources the north line is to run, since at them 
sources the highlands required by the treaty do certainly exist. And depart- 
ing from the rule just prescribed to myself, I will remind your lordship thae 
the joint Commissioners and the agents of the two Governments in 1817, 
in giving the surveyors instructions for finding these highlands, directed them 
in terms, to proceed upon a due north line, ‘‘ till they should arrive at some one 
of the streams connected with the river St. Lawrence,” and then to explore the 
highlands from that point to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river 
It is indisputable that a line run according to their instructions, thus given by 
the Commissioners and agents of both governments, would give to the United 
States all that they have at any time claimed. 

4. it iscertain that by the treaty the eastern boundary of the united States, 
from the head of the St. Croix, is to be a due north and south line. And it 29 
equally certain that the line isto run north until it reaches the highlands from 
whose northern waters head the rivers flow into the river St. Lawrence. 

5. These two things, being, one mathematically, and the other physically cer 
tain in themselves, and capable of being precisely marked and delineated, ex- 
plain or control the uncertainty, if there be uncertainty in the other part or ele 
ment of the description. 

6. The British argument, assuming that the Bay of Fundy, and now espeer 
ally the Bay of Chaleur, are not the Atlantic ocean, within the meaning of the 
treaty, insists that the rivers flowing into these bays are not, therefore in the 
sense of the treaty, rivers falling into the Atlantic, and therefore the highlands 
to which the United States claim, have not that southern or eastern water- 
sheds which the treaty calls for, and as itis agreed, nevertheless, that we 
must somewhere find highlands, and go to them, whose northern waters 
run into the St. Lawrence, the conclusion is, that the different parts ef the 
descriptionin the treaty do not cohere, and that therefore the treaty cannot be 
executed. 

7. Our answer to this, as is obvious from what has already been said, is two 
fold. 

Ist. What may be doubtful in itself, may be made certain by other things, 
which are certain; and inasmuch as the treaty does not certainly demand x 
due north line, and does certainly demand the extension of that line 
to the highlands from whvuse northern sides the rivers flow in the 
river St. Lawrence, these two clear requirements make it plain, that the par- 
ties to the treaty considered in fact, the rivers flowing from the south or east of 
the said highlands, to be rivers falling into the Atlantic ocean, because they 
have placed St. Lawrence river and the Atlantic rivers in contradistinetion to 
each other, as rivers running in opposite directions, but with their sources in the 
same highlands. Rivers fed from these highland fountains, running north a 
northwest, are rivers emptying themselves into the St. Lawrence ; and rivers 
rising from the same fountains, and running !n an opposite direction seem to be 
as clearly meant to be designated by the character of Atlantic rivers. And, an 
strongly corroborating this view of the subject, allow me to call your loreship . 
attention to two facts. 

1 The coast of the Atlantic ocean, from the Penobscot river northeasterty, 
and the western shore of the Bay of Fundy, which is but a continuation of 
the coast, and is in ariver with it, very nearly parallel to the course of 
the river St. Lawrence through the same latitudes. This is obvious from 
the map ; 

2. The rivers which, from their sources in the same ridge, flow respect ively 
into the St. Lawrence and into the Bay of Fundy, and even into the Bay of 
Chaleur, run with remarkable uniformity in directions almost exactly opposite, 
as if hastening away from a common origin to their different destinations by 
the shortest course. The only considerable exception to this is the northern 
sweep of the upper part of the St Johns ; but the smaller streams flowmg 
into this part of that river from the west still strictly obey the general rule. 

Now if. from a certain general line on the face of the country, or as detine 
ated on the map, rivers are found flowing away in opposite directions, however 
stronuly it may be asserted that the mountains or eminences are but isolated 





elevations, it is nevertheless absolutely certain that such a line does in faet de 
fine a ndge of highlands which turns the water both ways 
And as the Commissioners in 1783 had the map before them; asthey sav 


the para lelism of the sca coast and the course of the St Lawrence ; as they 
saw rivers rising from acommon line and running, some north or northwest,and 
others south or southeast; and as they speak of some of these rivers as empty 

+ themselves into the River St. Lawrence, and of the others as falling inte 
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the Atlantic ocean; and as they make no third class, is there a reasonable 
doubt in which class they intend to comprehend all the rivers running ina dt 
rection from the St. Lawreace, whether falling immediately or only ultimately 


into the Atlantic ocean? 
If there be nothing incoherent or in¢ onsequential in this chain of remarks, it 
will satisfy your Lordship, I trust, that itis not without reason that American 
nion has settled firmly in the conviction of the rights of the American side 
fthe question, and I forbear from going into the cous leration of the mass of 
ther arguments and proofs, for the same reasons which restrain your Lordshiy 
rom entering into an extended discussion of the question, as well as because 
yur Lordship will have an opportunity of perusing a pape r addressed to me by 
he Commissioners of Maine, which stror gly present the subject on othe 
grounds in other lights 
, be . a to consider your Lordship’s note of the 2Ist June. Before enter 
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ing upon this, [have the President’s instructions, to say, that he fully eppran 
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ates the motives which induced your lordship, personally, to undertake your 
resent mission ; that he is quite aware that your public life has been distin- 
—_— by efforts to maintain peace and harmony between the two countries ; 

he quite well recollected that your exertions were employed to prevent 
the late war, and that he doubts not the sincerity of your declaration that no- 
‘thing could have drawn you from your retirement and induced you to engage in 
eur present undertaking, but the hope of being of service to your country and 
@eour common race. And I have the utmost pleasure my Lord, in acknowl- 
edging the frankness, candour, and plain dealing,which has characterized your 
«facial intercourse with this Government, nor am I permitted or inclined to en- 
sertain any doubt of your lordship’s entire conviction, as expressed by yourself, 
as to the merits of this controversy and the difficulties of the case. The ques- 
tion before us, is whether these confident opinions, on both sides, of the rightful 
mature and just strength of our respective claims, will permit us, while a desire 
‘to preserve harmony, and a disposition to yield liberally to mutual convenience 
22 strongly incite us, to come together and unite on a line by agreement. 

it appears to be your lordship’s opinion that the line of the St. Johns,from the 
point where the north line from the St. Croix strikes that river, up to some one 
of its sources, evidently suits both parties, with an exception however, of that 
qpart of the Madawaska settlement, which is on the south side of the St. Johns, 
wwhich you propose should be included within the British territory. That on a 
ime by agreement the St. Johns for some distance upward from its intersection 
@y the line running north from the St. Croix, would be a very convenient 
‘oundary for the two parties, is readily admitted ; but it is a very important 
«question how far up, and to which of the sources of this river this line should 
extend. Above Madawaska, the course of this river turns to the south, and 
“stretching away towards the sources af the Penobscor, leaving far to the north 
the line of communication between New Brunswick and Canada. That line 

arts from the St. Johns altogether near Madawaska, and keeping princ!- 

ly upon the left ornorth bank of the Madawaska, and, proceeding by way of 
the Temiscouata Lake, reaches the St. Lawrence at the mouth of the river 
DaLoup. 

There are, then, two important subjects for consideration : 

First. Whether the United States can agree to cede, relinquish, or cease to 
<laim any part of the territory west of the north Ime from the St. Croix and 
south ofthe St. John’s. And I think it but candid to say, at once, that we see 

insurmountable objections to admitting the line to come south of the river. 

Your lordship’s observations upon the propriety of preserving the unity of the 
‘Ma 'awaska settlement, are, in a great measure, just, and altogether founded, I 
doubt not, in entirely good motives. ‘They savour of humanity anda kind re- 
gard to the interests and feelings of individua's. But the difficulties seem in- 
superable. The river, as your lordship remarks, seems a natural boundary,and 
au this part of it, torun in aconvenient direction. It is a line always clear and 
dudisputable. If we depart from it, where shall we find another boundary, 
equally natural, equally clear, and conforming to the same general course? A 
departure from the line of the river, moreover,would open new questions about 
equivalents, which it would probably be found impracticable to settle. If your 
Sordship was at liberty, as I understand you not to be, to cede the whole or a 
part of the territory, commonly called the strip, lying east of the north line, 
and west of the St. Johns, considerations might be found in such a cessation, 

assibly for some new demarcation west of the north line and south of the river. 

ut in the present position of things I cannot hold out the expectation to your 
tordship that anything south of the river can be yielded. 

And, perhaps, the inconvenience to the settlers on the southern bank, of ma- 
king the river the boundary, are less considerable than your Lordship supposes. 
These setilers are scattered along a considerable extent, very likely soon to 
connect themselves with whomsoever may come to live near them; and though 





claim, is very likely to lead the two States immediately concerned, to consider 
their relinquishment of the lands north of the line much in the light of a mere 
cession. It need not be denied that, to secure this privilege, and to have a right 
to enjoy it, free from tax, toll, or other liability or inability, is an object of con- 
siderable importance to the people of Maine. 

Your Lordship intimates that, as a part of the general arrangement of boun- 
daries, England would be willing to surrender to the Unived States Rouse’s 
Point, and all the territory heretofore supposed to be within the boundaries of 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, but which a correct ascertainment 
of the forty-sixth parallel of North latitude, shows to be included within the 
British line. This concession is, no doubt, of some value. If made, its benefits 
would enure partly to these three States, and partly tothe United States ; and 
none of it to the particular interests of Maine and Massachusetts. 

If regarded, therefore, as a part of the equivalent for the manner of adjusting 
the north-eastern boundary, these two last mentioned States would, perhaps, 
expect that the value, if it could be ascertained, should be paid to them. On 
this point further consideration may be necessary. 

If in other respects we should be able to agree on a boundary, the points 
which you refer to, connected with the ascertainment of the head of the Con- 
necticut, will be attended to, and Capt. Talcott, who made the exploration in 
that quarter, will be ready tocommunicate the result of his observations. 

I have the honour to be with distinguished consideration, your obedient ser- 
vant. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lord Ashburton, &c., &c. 

Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Washington, July 11, 1841. 

Sir,—I lose no time in acknowledging the receipt of the note you did me 
the honour of addressing me on the 8th inst , and I beg, in the first place, to 
say that Iam duly sensible of the assurance you give me that the President 
has been pleased to appreciate the motives which induced my present mission, 
and much flattered by your recognition of the candour and frankness which 
have hitherto marked our intercourse. 

Ihad hoped that we had escaped by mutual consent from a return to the 
endless and fruitless argument on the general question of the rights of our 
respective governments in the matter of the Northeastern boundary. 

It seemed to me to have been decided by so many high and competent au- 
thorities that the precise geographical point so long looked for was not to be 
found, that it necessarily followed thatany hope of settlement must rest upon 
an amicable compromise. 

The arrival here of the commissioners from Maine and Massachusetts, and 
the admitted disposition of the two governments, have given the public a very 
general expectation that this compromise might at last be effected ; and I hope 
you will excuse my expressing my regret that the note now before me, and the 
paper from the gentlemen from Maine, addressed to you, which accompanied 
it, should have contained so much of a renewal of the old controversy, and 
should not have been confined to the simple question whether we could or 
could not agree to terms of se'tlement. Ifthe observations contained in my 
note of the 13th ultimo, have given rise to these consequences, I much regret 
it, and I would now pass over all these more than useless discussions, and pro- 
ceed at once to notice the proposal you make, if | were not apprehensive that 
my so doing might be construed into some want of respect for the parties from 
whom these observations have proceeded. 

I will, however, endeavour to bring within a narrow compass what I have té 
say onthe subject, and the more so, because, with all deference to you, sir, I 
may add, that there is little in these arguments that is new. or that has not 
been often advanced and refuted during the many pzs: years of controversy. 

I should except from this want of novelty the position, to one entirely new, 





wf different origin, and some difference of religion,not likely on the whole, to be 
greatly dissimilar from other borderers, occupying the neighbouring territory, 


their rights of property would, of course, be all preserved, both of inheritance | 


and alienation; and if some of them should choose to retain the political and 
social relations under which they now are, their removal for that purpose,to the 
worth bank, drawing after it no loss of property or means of subsistence, would 
not be a great hardship. Your Lordship suggeststhe inconvenience of divid- 
mg a municipality by a line of national boundary, and certainly there is force in 
the observation ; but if, departing from the river, we were to establish at the 


‘south of it, an artificial line upon the land, there might be points upon such | 


line, at which people wou!d live in numbers, on both sides ; and a mere mathc- 
matical line might thus divide villages, while it divided nations. The expe- 
rience of the world, and owr own experience, show the propriety of making 
rivers boundaries, for the same reason that, in other cases to which they are 
applicable, mountain ranges, or ridges of highlands, are adopted for the same 
purpose ; these last being, perhaps, still more coavenient lines of division than 
rivers, being equally clear and promment objects, and the population of neigh- 
vouring countries bordering on a mountain line of separation, being usually 
thin and inconsiderable on cither side 

Rivers ard inland waters constitute the boundary between the United States 
and the Territory of Her Majesty fur some thousands of miles westward from 
the place where the 45th degree of north latitude intersects the St. Lawrence ; 
and along this line occasional irregularities and outbreaks have taken place, 


always by the agency and instigation of agitators and lawless men, friends of | 


wxeither country ; yet it isclear that no better demarcation of limits could be 
made. And at the north part, along the space through which the St Croix 
ecoustitutes the li ne of separation, controversies and conflicts are not heard of ; 
Gut similarity of language, character, and pursuits, and mutual respect for the 
sights of each other, preserves the general peace. 

Upon the whole, my lord, feeling that there may inconvenicnce, and perhaps 
a small degree of hardship, I yet cannot admit that there is any cruelty in sepa- 
rating the Madawaska settlers south of the St. John’s, so far as political rela- 
sens are concerned, from their neighbours on the north of that river. 

fa the present state of society, and of peace which exists between the two 
<ountries, the severance of political relations needs not to disturb social and 
family intercourse ; while high considerations, affecting both the present and 
the future, seem to me to require, that following natural indication, we adhere 
te the St. John’s, in this part of its course, as the line of division. 

The next question is, how far upwards this boundary ought to be observed, 
ead along which of its branches 
weay be called the main branch of the river, in this part of it, differing from the 
general character of the rivers in this region of the country, did not make.a 
sudden turn. But if we consider the main branch of the St. Johns, that which 
as heen usually so denominated, your lordship observes that, near the mouth 
f the Madawaska, it turns almost at right angles, and pushes its source towards 
these of the Penobscot. Contiguity and compactness of territory can hardly 
(ee preserved by following a stream which makes not occasional windings, but 
at ence so great a deflection from its previous course. The Madawaska is one 


ef its branches or principal sources, and, as the map shows, is very much a| 


«cenutinuance of the line of the principal river from the Great Falls upward. 
The natural course would, therefure, seem to be, to continue along this branch. 

We understand, and indeed collect from your Lordship’s note, that with 
whatever opinion of her right to the disputed territory, England, in asserting it, 
has principally in view to maintain on her own soil, her accustomed line of com- 


munication between Canada and New Brunswick. We acknowledge the gene- | 


tal justice and propriety of this object, and agree at once, that, with suitable 
equivalents, a conventional line ought to be such as to secure it to England. 
The question, therefore, simply is, what line will secure itt 

® Che common communication between the provinces follows the course of the 
St. Jebn's from the Great Falls to the mouth of the Madawaska, going along 
owith it to the T'emiscouta Lake, and so across the highlands to streams running 
mee the St. Lawrence. And this line of communicaiion we are willing to 
agcee shall hereafter be within acknowledged British territory, upon such con- 
dxioas and considerations as may be assented to. The Madawaska and the 


fere mentioned lakes might conveniently constitute the boundary, but I believe | 


& és true that, in some parts of the distance, above the mouth of the Madawaska, 
& bas been found convenient to establish the course of communication on the 
seuth bank of that river. This consideration may be important enough to jus- 
tafy a departure from what would otherwise be desirable, aud the running of the 
ime at some distance south of the Madawaska, observing natural monuments 


where it may be practicable, and thus leaving the whole valley of the Mada- 
waska on the British side. 


The United States, therefore, upon the adjustment, of proper equivalents, | 


would not object to a line of boundary which should begin at the middle of the 
main channel of the river St. Johns, when that river is intersected by, a due 
mocth line, extended from the source of the St Croix, thence proceeding west: 
erly of the mouth of the Madawaska, thence by a straight line to the outlet of 
Lang Lake, thence westerly by a direct line to the point where the river St 
Francis empties itself intothe Lake ca'led Poh nayomook, thence continuing 
wz the same direct line to the Highlands, which divide the waters falling into 
the river De Loup from those which fall int» the St. Francis. Having thus 
acrived at the Highlands, | shall be ready to confer on the correct manner of 
tellewing them to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river. 

Such a line as has been now described would secure to Encland a free inter- 
course between Canada and New-Brunswick ; and with the navigation of the 
St. John’s yielded to the United States, would appear to meet the wants of all 
parties. Your Lordship’s proposition in regard to the navigation is yiewed as 
pest, and as constituting, so far as it may go, anatural equivalent. Probably 
@me use ofthe river for the transportation of the products of the forest grown on 
che American side of the line, would be e jually advantageous to both parties, 
zed, therefore, in granting it, no sacrifice of British interest would be incurred 
# conviction of this, together with their confidence in the validity of their own 


This question would be easily settled if what | 


advanced by the commissioners from Maire that the Northwest angle of Nova 
| Scotia, which is, as you express it, “‘ the taing to be sought for and found,” 
was at the head of the Madawaska river, which river, it is maintained by a long 
argument, supported by authorities and maps, was always considered as 
the real St. John, and this is stated to justify the opinion expressed by the 
old Congress, in 1799, that this Northwest angle the source of the 
St. John. 

Giving all possible consideration to this apparently new discovery, I cannot 


| was at 
| 
: : : ‘ 
say that it appears well founded. Looking at Mitcheil’s map, the use of 
| 


a 
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which, by the negociators of the peace of 1783, has been always so much re- 
lied upon on the part of America, there is nothing more clearly marked than 
the great distinct channel of the upper St. John, and it seems hardly possi- 
| ble that the negociators or the Congress should have made the supposed 
mistake. 
But supposing this hypothesis were well founded, the Temiscouta Lake is, 
| then, to be now this long lost angle of Nova Scotia. What becomes, then, of 
the point so long contended for by Maine, between the Metis and one of the tri- 
butaries of the Ristigouche? These points must be about fifty miles apart. 
Both cannot be true, and if it be maintained, as I rather collect it to be, from 
the paper of the Maine commissioners, that the point at the Mctis is the true 
| boundary, as being the point stricken by the north line, though the other be the 
true northwest angle of Nova Scotia, there is at least an end of the whole ar- 
gument, resting upon this northwest angle being, as stated by you, *‘ the thing 
to be sought for and found. 
If this new discovery leads us to no other inference, we can hardly fail to 


derive from it the conviction that all the ingenuity applied to unravel this mys- 


| tery leaves us equally in the dark ; and it isnot without reason that it has 
been decided by so many persons, after careful examination, that this boun- 


| 


| treaty 
This decision has been come to by Mr. Madison, in 1802, by Mr. Jefferson, 
| in 1803, by Judge Sullivan, about the same time, by the arbiter in 1831, and it 
has been acted on by nearly every Secretary of State of the United States du- 
ring the controversy from that time to this; for although in a case in dispute 
| each party durlng the dispute endeavours to hold his own, I am not aware that 
; any Secretary of State, or any President of the United States, has ever treated 
this subject otherwise than as one attended by that degree of uncertainty that 
| it could only be solved by an arbiter, or by a compromise. I would appeal to 


your candour, sir, to say whether, at this time, and under these circumstances | 
it is fair to speak of this disputed territory as belonging indisputably to one } 


party, and to be yielded by way of conéession, and for equivalents to the other. 


| Any convention I may sign must be for adivision of that which is in doubt or | 


dispute ; with any arrangement between the state of Maine and the Genera! 
| Government I have nothing to do ; and if, which God forbid, our endeavours 
| at an amicable compromise should at last fail, [ must hold that Great Britain 
retains her right, at least equal to the United States, to every part of the ter- 
| ritory in dispute, until by a renewed reference, or by the skill of some more for- 
| tunate negotiator, this difference may be brought to aclose. 
I have now only to add a few observations upon the arguments contained in 


| your own note. 


Some stress is laid upon the fact that the joint commissioners of the two Gov- | 


ernments, in 1817, directed the surveyors to run the north line from the St 
| Croix until it met water running into the St. Lawrence. The lines to be run 
were to ascertain the geographical facts of the case. No proceeding could be 
more proper. Theclaims of the two parties varied, and it was natural that, in 
the first instance, a line Should be run north to the extent claimed by either 
| party; where that line would reach, or what highlands or streams it might 


mentioned in my note of the 13th ult., expressed his doubts on this subject 


His prediction turned out to be true.—The point where the line strikes the Me- | 


| tis was a point not fulfilling the words of the treaty. It did not divide the wa- 
ters as desired, unless the Bay of Chaleurs and the Guif of St. Lawrence are 


considered to answer tothe description of the Atlantic Ocean.—Mr. Gallatin | 


was sensible of this, and intimates that if this fact created doubt, the lands 


about the Ristigouche might be given up ; but he forgets that in giving up this 


territory he gives up his argument ; for he maintains in opposition to the Bri- | 
| tish line of boundary, that it does not continuously and in all its parts divide | 
The American line was in this equally | 


| the waters as required by the treaty. 
deficient, and it is useless, therefore, now to consider whether it would have 
| been preferable to the British line, if it had divided the waters of the St. Law- 
rence from those of the St. John’s. 
and the Ristigouche must be held to be rivers emptying in the Atlantic 
ocean 
The royal arbiter says it would be hazardous so to class them. 


I believe 
| that whatever argument might be made in the case of the St. John's, connect- 
| ed with the distinction, with which it was mentioned in the treaty, to consider 

the Ristigouche as flowing into the Atlantic ocean would be more than hazar- 
| dous—it would be most absurd. At all events, I would submit to you that no 

inference could be drawn from the commissioners in 1817 having ordered a 
north line to be ran ; the same commissioners after drawing the line, having 
disagreed as to any conclusions from it. 

I am rather surprised that an inspection of the map should lead us to such 
different views of the course of the rivers and of the coast as stated by you. I! 
find that the upper St. John’s and the Ristigouche, so far from cutting at right 
angles the parallel lines of the coast and the St. Lawrence, as you say, run in 
their main coursé nearly parallel withthem. 1! am not aware that the last is 
important, although it seems connected with your argument. 

My inspection of these maps, and my examination of the documents, lead me 
to a very strong conviction that the highlands contemplated by the negotiators 
of the treaty, were the only highlands then known to them, at the head of the 
Penobscot, Kennebec, and the rivers west ofthe St. Croix ; and that they did 





| dary is not susceptible of settlement according to the precise words of the | 


| strike, was unknown ; so much so that Mr. Gallatin, in his letter from Ghent, | ; 
| minister of Great Britain has before been permitted to connect this concession 


To make even a plausible case for the American line, both the St. John’s | 
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not precisely know how the North line from the St. Croix would strike them : 
and if it were not my wish to shorten this discussion, I believe a very good ar- 
gument might be drawn from the words of the treaty in proof ofthis. In the 
negotiations with Mr. Livingston, and afterward with Mr. McLane, this view 
seemed to prevail, and, as you are aware, there were proposals to search for 
these highlands to the west, where alone I believe they will be found to answer 
perfectly the description of the treaty. If this question should unfortunately 
goto a farther reference, I should by no means despair of finding some confir- 
mation of this view of the case. 

I shall now, sir, close what I have to say on the controversial part of this 
question. I should not have treated of it at all, but from respect to the gen- 
tlemen from Maine, whose arguments you conveyed to me, and [ shall certain- 
ly not renew it unless called upon by you todo so. Our immediate business is 
with the compromise of what is not otherwise to be settled, and argument and 
controversy, far from assisting that end, have ever generally a tendency to ir- 
ritate and excite. 

Referring, then, to our more immediate subject of a line by agreement, I 
deeply regret on reading your observations and proposals, that we are yet so 
far asunder. J always thought this part of our duty better performed by con- 
ference than by correspondence, unless, indeed, we had the misfortune not to 
be able ultimately to agree, in which case it would certainly be necessary that 
our two countries should see clearly on paper how nearly we had approached 
to each other; and on whom the blame at last rested of leaving unsettled a 
question involving such serious consequences. I would still recommend this 
course of persona! discussion and conference, but, in the mean time, I proceed 
to consider the proposals and observations contained in your note. 

It is sufficiently explained in my plan for a settlement, why I was anxious 
not to divide in two parts, by any new line of boundary, the Madawaska settle- 
ments; and I amsorry to say that the information I have since received, both 
as to local circumstances and the anxiety of the people themselves, tends 
strongly to confirm my impressions. At the same time, you will have seen 
that | was sensible that some good reason should be assigned why we should 
not be satisfied with what you justly term the otherwise perfect boundary of 
the St. John. 

In your reply you recognize the difficulties of the case and do justice to 
our motives, but you state distinctly, on the part of your Government, that 
you can consent to no line which should bring us over the St. John without 
some eguivalent of territory to be found out of the limits of that part which is 
in dispute ; and you refer more particularly to a certain narrow striplying be- 
tween the north line and the river. This strip | have no power to give up ; 
and I beg to add, that the refusal of my Government is founded simply on 
their objection to dispose arbitrarily of the persons and property of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, living by preference under her authority ; an objection which, 
you are aware, applies with peculiar force to the inhabitants of this part of 
New Brunswick. 

I had hoped that the other equivalents which 1 had offered, combined with 
the sense entertained by the Government of the United States of the pressing 
importance of the case on the ground of humanity would have been sufficient 
for the purpose Iso anxiously desired; but perceiving, from your note, as 
well as from personal conversation, that concession upon this point is insisted 
upon, I might be disposed to consider whether my anxious desire to arrive at 
a triendly settlement would not justify me in yielding, however reluctantly, if 
the iatter part of your proposal did not, if finally persevered in, forbid all hope 
of any settlement whatever 

The boundary you propose, supposing the British territory not to come over 
the St. John, is to run from the north side of that river, three iailes above its 
junction with the Madawaska, over an arbitrary line, which my map does not 
exactly permit me to follow, until it reaches, somewhere, the St. Francis. [ 
need not examine thisline in its precise details, because I am obliged frankly 
to state that it is inadmissible. { think I night, sir, appeal to your candid 
judgment to say whether this is a proposition of conciliation—whether after all 
the antecedent discussions on this subject, it could be reasonably expected 
that, whatever might be the anxiety of my Government for a friendly settle- 
ment, | could be found with power to accede to such terms. | need not 
serve to you that this would give to Great Britain less than the award of the 
arbiter, while at the same time she would be called upon to give up what that 
arbiter awarded to her, and if [ do not mistake you, the floatage of the lumber 
of Maine down the St. John, is also expected to be surreadered. 

I must beg to say that | am quite ata loss to account for such a proposal 
Your own principle of maintaining the great river as the best boundary, }s 
abandoned—an arbitrary line is drawn which nobody ever suspected before, 
and I can only suppose the course to be dictated by that general assumption 
that, notwithstanding all former admissions and decisions to the contrary, this 
territory said to be in dispute, in truth belongs to one party, to be doled out as 
a favour to the other; an assumption that cannot for a moment be admitted, 
and which you, sir, with the records of your office before you, will hardly 
maintain. 

The position in which this negotiation now stands, scems to prove what I 
have before ventured to advance, that it would have a better chance of success 
by conference than by correspondence ; at all events, that we should soon ar- 
rive at ascertaining what we can or cannot do. 


ot 





Slow, unnecessarily slow, our 
progress has hitherto been, and the public seems somehow or other to have be- 
come informed that there are differences. I hope when we come to discuss 
them, that they will prove less serious than they are supposed to be, but it is 
very desirable that doubts and distrusts should be set at rest, and that public 
credit and the transactions of commerce should suffer the least possible dis- 
turbance. For although, should this negotiation unfortunately fail, it will be 
our duty immediately to place it in some new course of farther reference, 
it is not to be disguised that such a result must be productive of considerable 
public anxiety and disappointment. 

What I have said in relation to the Madawaska settlements will, I trust, 
; sufficiently prove my disposition to approach such a discussion with the truc 
| spirit of conciliation, and I trust that you will permit me to express a hope that 
‘it will be met with a corresponding feeling. 

Before concluding, I wish to add a few words respecting the line of the 
St. John’s to one of its sources, and the navigation for certain purposes of that 
river. It may be true that the district between the St. John's and the high- 
lands West of the St. Francis, may be of some extent, but your own sur- 
veyors will confirm to you that it is of very little value either for cultiva- 
tion ortimber. Is it reasonable that in the division of an object in dispute, 
{its intrinsic value should be wholly disregarded, and its extent alone con- 
sidered ? 

I would farther suggest for your consideration whether, supposing the divi- 
sion by the King of the Netherlands to be admitted to supply fairly the equity 
of the case between the parties, what is proposed to be added to Great Britain, 
viz.; the strip on the 45th parallel of latitude, and the use of the navigation 
of the St. John, be not an ample compensation for what we ask in return, viz. : 
that barren strip above the upper St. John, which is wanted for no other pur- 
pose than as a boundary, for which purpose it is admitted on all sides to be 
most convenient. 

The right to use the St. John for floating down the lumber of Maine on the 
same terms as the river is used by the Queen's subjects, Is now treated as a 
matter of light importance. This is not uncommon when a concession of any 





i 


| kind is about to be yielded, but I beg to remind you that this was not formerly 


so considered. It has been repeatedly solicited and invariably refused, and no 
with the settlement of the boundary 

It is considered hy my Government as a very important concession. [I am 
sure that it must be considered by all persons in Maine connected with the 
lumber trade as not only valuable, but indispensable, and I am compelled to 
add, that Iam empowered to allow this pr vilege only in the event of a set- 
tlement of the boundary on satisfactory terms. It is said in the memorandum 
of the Maine commissioners that this conceded navigation will be as useful to 
the town of St. John as to the lumberers of Maine, but it will not escape you 
that, even if this be so, it is aconcession necessary to give any value whatever 
to so bulky an artfcle as lumber, which being not otherwise disposable, would 
bear any reasonable toll which the provincial authorities of New Brunswick 
| might think it expedient to levy upon it. Farther, it should not be forgotten 
that the timber, once at the mouth of the St. John, will have the privilege of 
reaching the British as well as other markets, and lastly, that it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to hold a privilege of this important description by right or mere 
sutferance, to be granted or withheld at pleasure. 

I have to apologise for entering into these details in treating of the great 
question with which we are occupied, but they seem called for by observations 
in the paper you send me 

I beg, sir, you will be assured of my unfeigned and distinguished consider- 
ation, ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, &ec. &e. &e. 

Lord Ash hurton to Mr. Webster. 
Wassinoton, July 16, 1842 

Sir: There is a farther question of disputed boundary between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, called the Northwest boundary, about which we 
have had some conferences ; and I now proceed to state the terms which I 
am ready to agree to for the settlement of this difference. 

As the principal object in dispute is to be given up by Great Britain, I trust, 
sir, that you will here again recognise the spirit of friendly conciliation which 
has guided my Government in disposing of these questions. 

I have already sufficiently discussed with you the boundaries between Her 





Majesty's provinces and the United States, from the monument at the head of 
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the river of St. Croix, to the monument on the 
village of St. Regis. 

The commissioners under the sixth article of the treaty of Ghent, succeeded 
in continuing this boundary from St. Regis, through the St. Lawrence and 
the great northern lake, up to a point in the channel between Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior. 

A farther continuation of this boundary, from this point through Lake Supe- 
rior to the Lake of the Woods was confided tu the same commission, under 
the seventh article of the treaty of Ghent, but they were unfortunately unable 
to agree, and have consequently left this portion of the boundary undetermin- 
ed. Its final settlement has been much desired by both governments, and ur- 
gently pressed by communications from Mr. Secretary Forsyth to Mr. Fox, in 
1839 and 1840. 

What I have now to propose cannot, | feel assured, be otherwise than satis- 
factory for this purpose. 

The commissiovers who failed in their endeavours to make this settlement, 
differed on two points : 

First, as to the appropriation of an island called St. George’s Island, lying 
in the water communication between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. And 

Secondly, as to the boundary through the water communications from Lake 
Superior to the Lake of the Woods. 

The first point I am ready to give up to you, and you are no doubt aware 
that is the ouly object of any real value in this controversy. The island of St. 
George’s is reputed to contain 25,920 acres of very fertile land; but the other 
things connected with these boundaries being satisfactorily arranged, a line 
shall be drawn so as to throw this island within the limits of the United 
States. 

In considering the second point, it really appears of little importance to either 
party how the line be determined through the wild country between Lake Su- 
yerior and the Lake of the Woods, but it is important that some line should 
be fixed and known. 

The American commissioner asked for the line from Lake Superior up the 
River Kamarastaquid to the lake called Dog Lake, which he supposed to be 
the same as that called Long Lake in the treaties, thence through Sturgeon 
Lake to the Lac la Pluie, to that point where the two lines assumed by the 
commissioners again met. 

The British commissioner, on the other hand, contended for a line from the 
south-western extremity, at a point called Le oud du Lac to the middle of 
the mouth of the estuary or lake of St. Louis river, thence up that river, 
through Vermillion river, to Lac la Pluie. 

Attempts were made to compromise these differences, but they failed; ap- 
parently more from ne ther party being willing to give up the Island of St 
George, than from much importance being attached to any other part of the 
ease. Upon the line from Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods, both com- 
missioners agree to abandon their respective claims, and to adopt a middle 
course, for which the American commissioner admitted that there was some 
ground of preference. 

This was from Pigeon river, a point between Kamarastiquid and the Fond 
du Lac; and although there were differences as to the precise point near the 
mouth of Pigeon river, where the line sliould begin, neither party seem to have 
attached much importance to this part of the subject. 

I would propose that the line be taken from a point about six miles south of 
Pigeon river, where the Grand Portage commences on the lake, and conti- 
nued along the line of the said Portaye alternately by land and water to Lac 
la Pluie—the existing route by land and water remaining common to both 
parties. ‘This line has the advantage of being known and attended with no 
doubt or uncertaiuty in running it. 

In making the important concession on this boundary, of the Isle of St. 
George, | must attach a condition to it of accommodation, which experience 
has proved to be necessary in the navigation of the great waters which bound 
the two countries—an accommodation which can, I apprehend, be no possible 
inconvenience to either | 

This was asked by the British commissioner, in the course of the attempts 
at compromise above alluded to ; but nothing was done because he was not 
then prepared, as | am now, to yield the property and sovereignty of St. 
George's Island. 

The first of these two cases is at the head of Lake St. Clair, where the 
river of that name empties into it from Lake Huron. 











It is represented that the channel borderiig the United States coast in this 
part, is not only the best for navigation, but, with some winds, is the only ser- 
viceable passage 

I do not know that under such circumstances the passage of a British ves- 
sel would be refused; but ona final settlement of boundaries, it is desirable to 
stipulate for what the commissioners would probably have settled had the facts 
been known to them. 

The other case, of nearly the same description, occurs on the St. Lawrence, 
some miles above the boundary at St. Regis 

In distributing the islands of the river by the commissioners, Barnhart's island 
and the Long Saults were assigned to America. ‘his part of the river has 
very formidable rapids, and the only safe passage is on the Southern or Ame- 
rican side, between those islands and the main land. We want a clause in 
our present treaty to say that for so short a distance, viz. ; from the upper 
end of upper Long Sault island to the lower end of Barnhart’s island, the 
several channels of the river shall be used in common by the boatmen of the 
two countries. 

I am nor aware that these very reasonable demands are likely to meet with 
any objection, especially when the United States will have surrendered to them 
all that is essential in the boundary I have now to propose to you. 

I beg you will be assured, Sir, of my unfeigned and distinguished considera- 
tion. ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. &c. 

Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
Department of State, Washington, July 27, 1842. 

My Lord :—I have now to propose to your lordsh p a line of division em- 
braeing the disputed portions of the boundary between the United States and 
the British provinces of New Brunswick and the Canadas, with its considera- 
tions and equivalents, such as conform I believe, in substance, to the result of 
the many conferences and discussions which have taken place between us. 

The acknowledged territories of the United States and England join upon 


} 
each other from the Atlautic ocean to the eastern foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
a distance of more than three thousand miles. From the ocean to the source 
of the St. Croix the line of division has been ascertained and fixed by agree- 
ment; from the source of the St. Croix to a point near St. Regis, on the 
river St. Lawrence, it may be considered as unsettled, or controverted ; from 
this last mentioned point along the St. Lawrence and through the Lakes, it is 
settled, until it reaches the water communications between Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior. At this point the commissioners under the 7th article of the 
treaty of Ghent, found a subject of disagreement which they could not over- 
come, in deciding upon which branch, or channel, the line should proceed till 
it should reach a point in the middle of St. Mary's river, about one mile above 
St. G:orge’s or Sugar Island. 

From the middle of the water communication between the two Lakes at 
the point last mentioned, the commissioners extended the line through the re- 
maining part of that water communication, and, across Lake Superior to a 
point north of Isle Royale; but they could not agree in what direction the 
line should run from the last mentioned point nor where it should leave Lake 
Superior, nor how it should be extended to the Rainy Lake, or Lac la Pluie 
From this last mentioned lake they agreed on the line to the northwesternmost 
line of the Lake of the Woods, which they found to be in latitude 47, 23, 
55. The line extends, according to existing treaties, due South from this peint 
to the 49th parallel of North latitude, and by that parallel to the Rocky Moun- 
éains. 

Not being able to agree upon the whole line, the commissioners under the 
7th article did not make any joint report to their respective Governments ; so 
far as they agreed on any part of the line, that part has been considered set- 
tled ; but it may be well to give validity to these portions of the line by a 
treaty. 

To complete the boundary line, therefore, and to remove all doubts and dis- 
putes, it is necessary for the two Governments to come to an agreement on 
these points : 

Ist. What shall be the line on the Northeastern and western limits of 
the United States from the St. Croix to the St. Lawrence ! This is by far the 
most important and difficult of the subjects, and involves the principal ques- 
tions of equivalents and compensations. 

2nd. What shall be the course of the boundary from the point where the 
commissioners, under the 6th article of the treaty of Ghent, terminated their 
labours, te wit, a point in the Neebush channel in the Muddy lake, in the water 
communication between Lake Huron and Lake Superior, toa point in the mid- 
die of St. Mary’s river, one mile above Sugar Island! This question is im- 
portant as it involves the ownership of that island. 

3d. What shall be the line from the point north of Isle Royal, in Lake Su- 
perior, at which the commissions of the two governments arrived, by agree 
ment, to the Rainy lake ; d also to confirm those parts of the line to which 
the said commissioners agreed 

Besides agreeing upon the line of division through these controverted por- 
tions of the boundary, you have suggested also, as the proposed settlement 
provides, upon the ground of compromise and equivalent, that boats be longing 
to her Majesty’s subjects may pass the falls of the Long Sault islands ; and 
that the passage between the islands lying at or near the junction of the river 





St. Clair, with the lake of that name, should be severally free and open to the 


vessels of both countries. There appears no re 


asonable objection 


to what is 












(The next letter is from Lord Ashburton, dated 9th August, in which his 


requested in these particulars ; and on the part of the United States it is de-| Lordship desires it to be clearly understood that the British Government is 


sirable that their vessels in proceeding into Lake Erie into the Detroit river, 
should have the privilege of passing between Bois Blanc, an islard belonging 
to England, and the Canadian shore, the deeper and better channel being on 
that side. 

The line, then, now proposed to be agreed to, may thus be described : Be- 
ginning at the monument at the source of the river St. Cruix, as designated 
and agreed to by the commissioners under the 5th article of the treaty of 1794, 
between the governments of the United States and Great Britain; thence, 
north, following the exploring line run and marked by the surveyors of the two 
quremameets in the years 1817 and 1818, under the 5th article of the treaty of 

shent, to its intersection with the river St. John, and to the middle of the 
channel thereof ; thence, up the middle of the main channel of the said river 
St. John, to the mouth of the river St. Francis ; thence up the middle of the 
channel of the said river St. Francis, and of the lake through which it flows, to 
the outlet of the Lake Pohehagarnook ; thence, southwesterly, in a straight 
line, to a point onthe northwest branch of the river St. John, which point 
shall be ten miles distant from the main branch of the St. John, ina straight 
line, and in the nearest direction, but if the said point shall be found to be less 
than seven miles from the nearest point of the summit or crest of the highlands 
that divide those rivers which empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence 
from those which fall into the St. Johns, then the said point shall be made to 
recede down the said river to a point seven miles, in a straight line, from the 
said summit or crest ; thence, in a straight line, ina cuurse about south, eight 
degrees west, to the point where the parallel of latitude of 45° 25’ north in- 
tersects the southwest branch of the St. John; thence, southerly, by the said 
branch, to the source thereof inthe highlands at the Metjarmett portage : 
thence down along the said highlands which divide the waters which empty 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean, to the head of Hall’s stream ; thence down the middle of said stream 
till tke line thus run intersects the old line of boundary, surveyed and marked 
by Valentine and Collins previous to the year 1774, as the 45th degree of lati- 
tude, and which has been known and understood to be the line of actual divi- 
sion between the states of New York and Vermont, on one side, and the 
British province of Canada on the other: and from said point of intersection, 
west, along the said dividing line, as heretofore known and understood, to the 
froquois or St. Lawrence rivers; and from the place where the joint commis- 
sioners terminated their labours under the 6th article of the treaty of Ghent. to 
wit : at a point in the Neebish channel, near Muddy Lake, the line shall run into 
and along the ship channel between St. Joseph’s and St. Tammany Islands, to 
the division of the channel at or near the head of St. Joseph’s Island, thence 
turning eastwardly and northwardly, around the lower end of St. George's or 
Sugar Island, and following the imiddle of the channel which divides St. 
George’s from St. Joseph’s Isiand, thence up the east Neebish channel, nearest 
to St. George’s Island, through the middle of Lake George, thence west of 
Jonas Island into St. Mary’s river, to a point in the middle of that river, about one 
mile above St. George's or Sugar Island, soasto appropriate and assign the said 
island to the United States ; thence, adopting the line traced on the maps by 
the commissioners, through the river St. Mary and Lake Superior, to a point 
north of Isle Royal, in said lake, one hundred yards to the north and east of 
Isle Chapeau, which last mentioned island lies near the north eastern point of 
Isle Royale, where the line marked by the commissioners terminates ; and from 
the last mentioned point southwesterly through the middle of the sound betweea 
Isle Royale and the northwestern main land, to the mouth of Pigeon River, 
and up the said river to and through the North and South Fow! Lakes, tu the 
lakes of the height of land between Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods ; 
thence, along the water communication, to-Lake Saisaginaga, and through that 
lake ; thence to and through Cypress Lake, Lac du Bois Blanc ; Lac la Croix, 
Little Vermillion Lake and Lake Nawecan and through the several smaller 
lakes, straits or streams, connecting the lakes here mentioned to that point in 
Lac la Pluie or Rainy Lake at the Chaudiere Falls, from which the commis- 
sioners traced the line to the most northwestern point of the Lake of the 
Woods ; thence along the said line to the said most northwestern point, being 
in lat. 49 deg. 23 min. 55 sec. north and in long. 95 deg. 14 min. 38 sec. west 
from the observatory at Greenwich; thence according to existing treaties, the 
line extends due south to its intersection with the forty-ninth parallel of north 
latitude and along that parallel tothe Rocky Mountains. It being understood 
that all the water communications and all the usual portages along the line 
from Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods, and also Grand Portage from 
the shore of Lake Superior to Pigeon River, as now actually used, shall be 
free and open to the use of the subjects and citizens of both countries. 

It is desirable to follow the description and the exact line of the original 
treaty as faras practicable. There isreasonto think that ‘* Long Lake,” men- 
tioned in the treaty of 1783, meant merely the estuary of the Pigeon River, as 
no lake called ** Long Lake” or any other water strictly conforming to the idea 
of a lake, is found in that quarter. This opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that the words of the treaty would seem to imply that the water intended as 
* Long Lake” was immediately adjoining Lake Superior. In one respect an 
exact compliance with the words of the treaty is not practicable. There is no 
continuous water communication between Lake Superior and the Lake of the 
Woods, as the Lake of the Woods is known to discharge its waters through 
the Red River of the North into Hudson’s Bay. The dividing height or ridge 
between the eastern sources of the tributaries of the Lake of the Woods 
and the western sources of Pigeon River, appears, by authentic maps, to be 
distant about forty miles from the mouth of Pigeon river, on the shore of Lake 
Superior. 

it is not improbable that in the imperfection of knowledge which then exist- 
ed of those remote countries, and perhaps misled by Mitchell’s map, the nego- 
tiators of the treaty of 1783 supposed the Lake of the Woods to discharge its 
waters into Lake Superior. ‘The broken and difficult nature of the water 
communication from Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods renders numer- 
ous portages necessary, and it is right that these water communications and 
these portages should make a common highway, where necessary, for the use 
of the subjects and ciizens of both Governments. 

When the proposed line shall be properly described in the treaty, the grant 
by England of the right to use the waters of the river St. John’s for the pur- 
pose of transporting to the mouth of that river all the timber and agricultural 
products raised in Maine, on te waters of the St. John’s, or any of its tributa- 
ries, without subjection to any discriminating toll, duty or disability, is to be 
inserted. Provision should also be made for quieting and confirming the titles 
of all persons having claims to lands on either side of the line, whether such 
titles be perfect or inchoate only, and to the same extent in which they would 
have been confirmed by their respective governments, had no change taken 
plave. What has been agreed to, also, in respect to the common use of cer- 
tain passages in the rivers and lakes, as already stated, must be made matter of 
regular stipulation. 

Your Lordship is also informed, by the correspondence which formerly took 
place between the two Governments, that there is a fund arising from the sale 
of timber, concerning which fund an understanding was had some years ago. 
It will be expedient to provide by the treaty that this arrangement shall be 
carried into effect 

A proper article will be necessary to provide for the creation of a com- 
mission to run and mark some parts of the line between Maine and the Bri:ish 
provinces, 

These several objects appear to me to embrace all respecting the boundary 
line and its equivalents, which the treaty needs to contain as matters of stipu- 
lation between the United States and England. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration, your Lordship’s most obe- 
dient servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Loxp Asusurton, &c. &e. 

Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster, 
Washington, July 29. 

_Sir,—I have attentively considered the statements contained in the letter you 
did me the honor of addressing me the 27th of this month, of the terms agreed 
to for the settlement of boundaries between Her Majesty's provinces and the 
United States, being the final result of the many conferences we have had on 
the subject. This settlement appears substantially correct in all its parts, and 
we may now proceed, without further delay, to draw upthe treaty. Several of 
the articles for this purpose are already agreed, and our most convenient course 
wiil be to take and consider them singly. I would beg leave to recommend, 
that as we have excellent charts of the country through which the boundary, 
which failed of being settled by the commissioners under the seventh article of 
the Treaty of Ghent, is partially marked, that it would be advisable to make 
good the delineation on those charts, which would spare to both parties the 
unnecessary expense of new commissioners, and a new survey. In this case 
the only commission required would be to run the line on the boundary of 
Maine. | 

The stipulations for the greater facility of the navigation of the river St | 
Lawrence, and of the two passages between the upper lakes, appear evidently 
desirable for general accommodation, and | cannot refuse the reciprocal claim 
made by you to render common the passage from Lake Erie into the Detroit 
river. This must be done by declaring the several passages in those parts free 
to both parties ; 

I should remark, also, that the free use of the navigation of the Long Sault 
passage on the St. Lawrence must be extended to below Barnhard’s Jsiand for 
the purpose of clearing those rapids 

I beg leave to repeat to you, sir, the assurance of my most distinguished 
consideration. 3 “ ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Danie, Wensrer, &e, Kc. 





neither party nor responsible with regard to payments to be made by the 
neral ee of the United States to the States of Maine ini Maseae 
setts ; and Mr. Webster replies, in a note of the same date, acknowledging his 
Lordship’s view of the matter to be correct. ] 7 Ob ods OOP 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ACCOMPANYING 
A TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 

Ihave the satisfaction to communicate to the Senate the results of the ne- 
gotiations recently had in this city with the British Minister, special and extra- 
ordinary. 

These results comprise, 

ist. A Treaty to settle and define the boundaries between the territories of 
the United States and the possessions of her Britannic Majesty in Non: Ame- 
rica, for the suppression of the African slave trade, and the surrender of crimi- 
nals, fugitives from justice, in certain cases. 

2d. A correspondence on the subject of the interference of the Colonial 
authorities of the British West Indies with American merchant vessels dri- 
ven by stress of weather, or carried by violence into the ports of those colo- 
nies. 

3d. A correspondence upon the subject of the attack and destruction of the 
steamboat Caroline. 

4th. A correspondence on the subject of impressment. 

If this treaty shall receive the approbation of the senate, it will terminate a 

difference respecting boundary which has long subsisted between the two go- 
vernments—has been the subject of several ineffectual attempts at settlement, 
and has sometimes led to great irritation, not without danger of disturbing the 
existing peace. Both the United States and the states more immediately con- 
cerned, have entertained no doubt of the validity of the American title to all 
the territory which has been in dispute ; but that title was controverted, and 
the government of the United States had agreed to make the dispute a subject 
of arbitration. One arbitration had been actually had, but it had failed to set- 
tle the controversy ; and it was found, at the commencement of last year, that 
a correspondence had been in progress between the two governments for a 
joint commission, with an ultimate reference to an umpire or arbitrator with au- 
thority to make a final decision. That correspondence, however had been re- 
tarded by various occurrences, and had come to no definite result when the 
special mission of Lord Ashburton was announced. This movement on the 
part of England afforded, in the judgment of the Executive, a favourable op- 
portunity for making an attempt to settle this long existing controversy by some 
agreement of treaty, without further reference to arbi ration. It seemed en- 
tirely proper that, if this purpose were entertained, consultation should be had 
with the authorities of the States of Maine and Massachusetts. Letters, 
therefore, of which copies are herewith communicated, were addressed to the 
Governors of those States, suggesting that commissioners should be appointed 
by each of them, respectively, to repair to this city and confer with the autho- 
rities of this government, on a line by agreement or compromise, with its equi- 
valents and compensations. This suggestion was met by both States in a 
spirit of candour and patriotism, and promptly complied with. Four commis- 
missioners on the part of Maine, and three on the part of Massachusetts, all 
persons of distinction and high character, were duly appointed and commis- 
sioned, and lost no time in presenting themselves at the seat of the government 
of the United States.—These commissioners have been in correspondence with 
this government during the period of the discussions; have enjoyed its confi- 
dence and freest communications ; have aided the general object with their coun- 
sel and advice ; and in the ena, have unanimously signified their assent to the 
line proposed in the treaty. 
Ordinarily, it would be no easy task to reconcile and bring together such a 
variety of interests in a matter in itself difficult and perplexed ; but the efforts 
of the government in attempting to accomplish this desirable object, have been 
seconded and sustained by a spirit of accommodation and conciliation on the 
part of the states concerned, to which much of the success of these efforts is 
to be ascribed. 

Connected with the settlement of the line of the Northeastern Boundary, so 
far as it respects the States of Maine and Massachusetts, is the continuation of 
that line along the highlands to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut ri- 
ver. Which of the sources of that stream is entitled to this character, has been 
matter of controversy and of some interest to the State of New Hampshire. 
The King of the Netherlands decided the main branch to be the northwestern- 
most head of Connecticut. This did not satisfy the claim of New Hamp- 
shire. The line agreed to in the present treaty follows the highlands to the 
head of Hall's stream, and thence down that river, embracing the whole claim 
of New Hampshire, and establishing her title to 100,000 acres of territory, 
more than she would have had by the decision of the King of the Netherlands. 

By the treaty of 1783, the line isto proceed down the Connecticut river to 
the 45th degree of north latitude, and thence west by that parallel, till it strikes 
the St. Lawrence. Recent examinations having ascertained that the line here- 
tofore received as the true line of latitude between those points was erroneous, 
and that the correction of this error would not only leave, on the British side, a 
considerable tract of territory, heretofore supposed to belong to the States of 
| Vermont and New York, but also Rouse’s Point, the site of a military work of 
the United States, it has been regarded as an object of importance, not only to 
establish the rights and jurisdiction of those States, up to the line which they 
have been considered to extend, but alsoto comprehend Rouse’s Point within 
the territory of the United States. The relinquishment by the British Govern- 
ment of all the territory south of the line heretofore considered to be the 
true line, has been obtained ; and the consideration for this relinquishment, is 
to enure by the provisions of the treaty to the states of Maine and Massachu- 
setts. 

The line of boundary, then, from the source of the St. Croix to the St. 
Lawrence, so far as Maine and Massachusetts are concerned, is fixed by their 
own consent and for considerations satisfactory to them ; the chief of these con- 
siderations being the privilege of transporting the lumber and agricultural pro- 
ducts grown and raised in Maine onthe waters of the St. John’s and its tr- 
butaries down that river to the ocean, free from imposition or disability. The 
importance of this privilege, perpetual in its terms, to a country covered at pre- 
sent by pive forests of great value, and much of it capable hereafter of agri- 
cultural improvement, is not a matter upon which the opinion of intelligent men 
is likely to be divided. 

So faras New Hampshire is concerned, the treaty secures all that she re- 
quires, aud New York and Vermont are quieted to the extent of their claim 
and occupation. The difference which would be made in the northern bounda- 
ry of these two States, by correcting the parallel of latitude, may be seen in 
‘Tanner's Maps, (1836) new Atlas. Maps Nos. 6 and 9. 

From the intersection of the 45th degree of north latitude with the St. Law- 
rence, and along that river and the lakes to the water communication between 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior, the line was detinitively agreed on by the Com- 
missioners of the two Governments, under the 6th article of the Treaty of 
Ghent. But between this last mentioned point and the Lake of the Woods, 
the Commissioners acting under the 7th article of that treaty found several 
‘matters of disagreement, and therefore made no joint reports to their respec- 
tive Governments. ‘The first of these was Sugar Island, or St. George’s Isl- 
and, lying in St. Mary’s river, or the water communication between Lakes Hu- 
ron and Superior. By the present treaty this island is embraced in the territo- 
ries of the United States, Both from soil and position, it is regarded as of 
much value. 

Another matter of difference was the manner of extending the line from 
the point at which the Commissioners arrived, north of Isle ovale, in Lake 
Superior to the Lake of the Woods ‘The British Commissioner insisted on 
proceeding to the Fond du Lac, at the southwest angle of the Lake. and thence 
by the River St Louis to the Rainy Lake. The American Commissioner sup- 
posed the true course to be to proceed by way of the Dog River. Attempts 
were made to compromise the difference, but without success. The details of 
these proceedings are found at length in the printed separate reports of the 
Commissioners. 

From the imperfect knowledge of this remote country, at the date of the 
treaty of peace, some of the descriptions in that treaty do not harmonise with 
its natural features as now ascertained. ‘* Long Lake” is nowhere to be 
found under that name. ‘There is reason for supposing, however, that the sheet 
of water intended by that name, is the e-tuary at the mouth of Pigeon River. 
The present treaty adopts therefore that estuary and river and afterwards pur- 
sues the usual route across the height of land by the various portages and small 
lakes, tll the line reaches Rainy Lake ; from which the Commissioners agreed 
on the extension of it to its termination, in the northwest angle of the Lake of 
the Woods. The region of country on and near the shore of the Lake, between 
Pigeon River on the north, and Fond du Lac and the River St. Louis on the 
south and west, considered valuable as a mineral region, is thus included with- 
in the United States. It embraces a territory of four millions of acres, north- 
ward of the claim setup by the British Commissioner under the treaty of 
Ghent. From the height of land at the head of Pigeon River, westerly to 
the Rainy Lake, the country is understood to be of little value, being descri- 
bed by surveyors and marked on the map asa region of rock and water. 

From the northwest angle of the Lake of the Woods, which is found to be in 
latitude 45 deg. 23 min. 55 sec. north, existing treaties require the line to be 
run due South to its intersection with the 45th parallel, and thence along that 
parallel to the Rocky Mountains. 

After sundry informal communications with the British Minister upon the 
subject of the claims of the two countries tv territory west of the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, so little probability was found to exist of coming to any agreement on 

that subject at present, that it was not thought expedient to make it one of 
the subjects of formal negotiation, to be entered upon between the Govern- 
ment and the British Minister, as part of his duties under his special mission. 

By the treaty of 1783, the line of division along the rivers and lakes, from 
the place where the 45th parallel of north latitude strikes the St. Lawrence, to 
the outlet of Lake Superior, is invariably to be drawn through the middle of 
such waters, and not through the middle of their main channels. Such a line, 
if extended according to the literal terms of the treaty, would, it is obvious, 
occasionally intersect islands. The manner in which the commissioners of the 
two Governments dealt with this difficult subject, may be seen in their reports. 
But where the line, thus following the middle of the river, or water course, 
did not meet with islands, yet it was liable sometimes to leave the only prac- 
ticable navigable channel altogether on one side. The treaty made no pro- 
vision for the common use of the waters by the citizens and subjects of both 
countries. i 
It has happened, therefore, in a few instances, that the use of the river, in 

icular places, would be greatly diminished, to one party or the other, if in 
Fact, there was not a choice in the use of channels and passages. Thus at the 
Long Sault, in the St. Lawrence, a dangerous passage, practicable only for 
boats, the only safe run is between the Long Sault islands and Barnhardt’s isl- 
and, all which belong tothe United States on one side, and the American 
shore on the other. On the other hand, by far the best passage for vessels of 
any depth of water, from Lake Erie into the Detroit River, is between Bois 
Blanc, a British island, and the Canadian shore. So again there are several 
channels or passages, of different degrees of facility and usefulness, between 
the several islands in the river St. Clair, ator near its entry into the lake of 
thatname. In these three cases, the treaty provides that all the several ehan- 
nels and passages, shall be free and open to the use of the citizens and subjects 
of both parties. 

The treaty obligations subsisting between the two countries for the suppres- 
sion of the African slave-trade, and the complaints made to this Government 
within the last three or four years, many of them but too well founded, of the 
visitation, seizure and detention of American vessels on that coast, by British 
cruizers, could not but form a delicate and highly important part of the negoci- 
ations which have now been held. 

The early and prominent part which the Government of the United States 
has taken for the abolition of this unlawful and inhuman traffic, is well known. 
By the tenth article of the Treaty of Ghent, it is declared that the traffic \in 
slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of humanity and justice, and that 
both His Majesty and the United States are desirous of continuing their efforts 
to promote its entire abolition ; and it is hereby agreed that both the contract- 
ing parties shall use their best endeavours to accomplish so desirable an object. 
The Government of the United States has, by law, declared the African slave 
trade piracy ; and at its suggestion vther nations have made similar enact- 
ments. It has not been wanting in honest and zealous efforts, made in confor- 
mity with the wishes of the whole country, to accomplish the entire abolition 
of the traffic in slaves upon the African coast ; but these efforts and those of 
other countries, directed to the same end, have proved, to a considerable de- 
gree, unsuccessful. Treaties are known to have been entered into some years 
ago between England and France, by which the former power, which usually 
maintains a large naval force on the African station, was authorised to seize and 
bring in for adjudication, vessels found engaged in the slave trade under the 
French flag. 

It is known, that in December last, a treaty was signed in London by the re- 
presentatives of England, France, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, having for its 
professed object, a strong and united effort of the five powers to put an end to 
the traffic. This treaty was not officially communicated to the Government of 
the United States, but its provisions and stipulations are supposed to be accu- 
rately known to the public. It is understood to be not yet ratified on the part 
of France. 

No application or request has heen made to this Government to become party 
to this ‘Treaty ; but the course it might take in regard to it, has excited no 
small degree of attention and discussion in Europe, as the principle upon which 
it is founded and the stipulations which it contains, have caused warm animad- 
version and great political excitement. 

In my message at the commencement of the present session of Congress, I 
endeavored to state the principles which this Government supports respecting 
the right of search and the immunity of flags. Desirous of maintaining those 
a fully, at the same time that existing obligations should be fulfilled, 

have thought it most consistent with the honour and dignity of the country, that 
it should execute its own laws, and perform its own obligations, by its own 
means and itsown power. The examination or visitation of the merchant 
vessels of one nation by the cruizers of another, for any purpose except those 
known and acknowledged by the law of nations, under whatever restraints or 
regulations it may take place, may lead to dangerous results. It is far better 
by other means, to supersede any suppesed necessity, or any mative, for such 
examination or_ visit. Interference with a merchant vessel by an armed crul- 
zer, is always a delicate proc: eding, apt to touch the point of national honour, 
as well as to affect the interests of individuals. It has been thought, there- 
fore, expedient, not only in accordance with the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Ghent, but at the same time as removing all pretext on the part of others for 
violating the immunities of the American flag upon the seas, as they exist and 
are defined by the law of nations, to enter into the articles now submitted to 
the Senate. 

The treaty which I now submit to you, proposes no alteration, mitigation, or 
modification of the rules of the law of nations. !t provides simply that each 
of the two governments shall maintain on the coast of Africa a sufficient 
squadron to enforce, separately and respectively, the laws, rights, and obliga- 
tions of the two countries, for the suppression of the slave trade. 

Another consideration of great importance has recommended this mode of 
fulfilling the duties and obligations of the country. Our commerce along the 
western coast of Africa is extensive, and supposed to be increasing. There is 
reason to think that in many cases those engaged in it have met with interrup- 
tions and annoyances, caused by the jealousy and instigation of rivals engaged 
in the same trade. Many complaints on this subject have reached the Govern- 
ment. A respectable naval force on the coast is the natural resort and security 
against further occurrences of this kind. 

The surrender to justice of persons who, having committed high crimes, seek 
an asylum in the territories of a neighbouring nation, would seem to be an act 
due to the cause of general justice and properly belonging to the present state 
of civilization and intercouse. The British Provinces of North America are 
separated from the States of the Union by a line of several thousand miles, and 
along portions of this line the amount of population on either side is quite con- 
siderable, while the passage of the boundary is always easy. 

Offenders against the law on the oue side, transfer themselves to the other. 
Sometimes, with great difficulty, they are brought to justice, but very often 
they wholly escape. A consciousness of immunity, from the power of avoiding 
justice in this way, instigates the unprincipled and reckless to the commission of 
offen es, and the peace and good neighbourhood of the border are conse- 
quently often disturbed. 

In the case of offenders fleeing from Canada into the United States, the Go- 
vernors of the states are often applied to for their surrender, and questions of a 
very embarrassing nature arise from these applications. It has been thought 
highly important, therefore, to provide for the whole case by a proper treaty sti- 
pulation The article on the subject in the proposed treaty is carefully con- 
fined to such offences as all mankind agree to regard as heinous and destruc- 
five of the security of life and property. In this careful and specific enumera- 
tion of crimes, the object has been to exclude all political offences, or criminal | 
charges arising from wars or intestine commotions, ‘Treason, misprison of | 
treason, libels, desertion from military service, and other offences of similar 
character are excluded. 

And, lest soe unforeseen inconvenience ot unexpected abuse should arise 
from the stipulation, rendering its continunnce, in the opinion of one or both of 
the parties, not longer desirable, it is left in the power of either to put an end 
to it at will, 








The destruction of the steamboat Caroline at Schlosser, four or five years 
ago, occasioned no small degree of excitement at the time, and became the 
subject of correspondence between the twe Governments. That correspon- 
dence having been suspended for a considerable period, was renewed in the 
spring of last year, but no satisfactory result having been arrived at, it was 
thought proper, though the occurrence had ceased to be fresh and recent, not 
to omit attention to it on the present occasion. It has only been so far dis- 
cussed in the currespondence now submitted, as it was accomplished by a vio- 
lation of the territory of the United States. The letter of the British Minister, 
while ve attempts to jus ify that violation upon the ground of a pressing and over- 
ruling mecessity, admitting, nevertheless, that even if justifiable, an apology 
was due for it, and accompanying this acknowledgment with assurances of the 
sacred regard of his Government for*the inviolability of national territory, has 
seemed to me sufficient to warrant forbearance from any further remonstrance 
against what took place, as an aggression on the so:l and territory of the 
country. : 

Un ine subject of the interference of the British authorities in the West In- 
dies, a confident hope 1s entertained, that the correspondence which has taken 
place, showing the grounds taken by this Government, and the engagements 
entered into by the British Minister, will be found such 4s to satisfy the just 
expectation of the people of the United States 

‘The impressment of seamen from merchant vessels of this country by British 
cruizers, although not practiced in time of peace, and, therefore, not at present 
a productive cause of diflerence and irritation, bas, nevertheless, hitherto been 





so prominent a topic of controversy, and is so likely to bring on renewed con- 
tentions at the first breaking out of an European war that it has been thought 
the part of wisdom now to take it into serious and earnest consideration. The 
letter from the Secretary of State to the British Minister explains the ground 
which the Covernment has assumed and the principles which it means to up- 
hold. For the defence of these grounds and the maintenance of these princi- 
ples, the most perfect reliance is placed on the intelligence of the American 
people, and on their firmness and patriotism, in whatever touches the honour of 
the country, or its great and essential interests. JOHN TYLER. 
Washington, August 11, 1842. 





MR. GRATTAN’S SPEECH AT THE ASHBURTON DINNER. 
From the Express. 

Mr. Grattan being called upon arose amid loud cheers, and in subsiance 
thus addressed the meeting : 

Could any sentiment or toast on a day like this, Mr. President, be susceptible 
of a merely local or merely personal application, I should assuredly feel myself 
unfitted for even attempting a reply to that which has been so unexpectedly by 
me proposed. But there are occasions, and this is one of them, when men can- 
not yield to weakness, and I must not falter, however I may fail in performing 
the duty to which I am encouraged by the inspiring associations of this scene. 
(Great attention.) I see here the joint representation of the commercial com- 
munities of New York and London—American and British diplomacy giving to 
each other the hand of brotherhood ; and the gallant officers of both countries 
sitting shoulder to shoulder, and interchanging broadsides of good fellowship— 
(loud, long, and tremendous applause)—and | am proud and happy [we under- 
stood the speaker to say] of the opportunity of raising my voice in the chorus 
of general rejoicing sent up from this assemblage of the talent, respectability, 
and, I must add, the enthusiasm of this great city. (Continued applause.) 

This meeting, sir, although it has taken the form of a social and convivial 
party, is far superior to common-place festivity, and to the every day celebra- 
tions of pnblic events. Its immediate object is, no doubt, to do honour to the 
noble individual who, in the conduct of a great transaction, has established his 
claims to a large measure of distinction. ‘This dinner may be called the first 
instalment of the national debt of gratitude which is justly due to him; (cheers, 
and cries of *‘ hear,” ‘‘ hear,”) and every gencrous beart will freely give its mite 
of sympathy to form the whole amount for the payment of that debt. ¢Re- 
newed applause.) But it appears to me that a still higher purpose animates 
this meeting | cannot help viewing every man here as a representative of na- 
tional feeling, for the purpose of setting the seal of public approbation on the 
important document so often and so eloquently alluded to, (great attention) 
which, although it may have gone through all its official forms, is not wholly 
ratified until hallowed by the voice of popular applause, (long and loud bursts 
of applause interrupted the speaker,) and never sir, was any public act more 
certain of that glorious consummation. (Cheering and great sensation.) It is 
not here alone, not only in the halls of Boston and New York—from the At- 
lantic to the Lakes, from the shores of Long Island to the Rocky Mountains, 
that voice will be heard. It will soon reverberate in the very heart of England ; 
and there caught up it will be sent to the remotest of her vast possessions in 
circling eddies of glad sound. (Continued and yet louder applause and cheers.) 

Peace and good will between America and England will be henceforth the 
watchword and the rallying cry of civilization. Commerce, recovering from 
its paralysis, will put forth new vigour. Political asperities will be one by one 
smoothed down. Literature, with which my name has been so kindly and so 
flatteringly associated, will gush from its thousand springs to fertilize the new 
world and the old, no bitterness in its waters, and the lighted bubbles that float 
on them more buoyant and brilliant than ever. (Cries of ** hear,” ** hear,”’ and 
applause.) Wherever the Anglo-Saxon blood may circulate, or the English 
language be spoken, there hearts will beat and tongues wag merrily. (Laughter. ) 
And when we reflect, sir, that it is from this room, this night, that so stirring 
an impulse will be given to so large a portion of the christian world, ought we 
not to make it a night of novel revelry? (Great laughter, and cheers.) Every 
glass may be filled without stint and emptied without reproach. (Continued 
laughter.) Temperance itself need not blush at a jubilee like this. (Loud 
laughter and prolonged applause. ) 

But, Sir, we must not in the delightful anticipations of this day be led too 
far. We must not expect impossibilities, or believe that eternal sunshine set- 
tles on our heads. (Great sensation.) Between countries so ardent, so en- 
terprizing, so emuleus of other's greatness, new causes of difference, aye of 
dispute, must be expected to arise. If, under the auspices of your noble 
guest, and the examples which he and his eminent associates in the late ne- 
gotiation have given to the world, nodisturbance on questions of political right 
is to be feared, we may still look out for some on questions of international 
copy-right. (Laughter and cheers ) 

But | shall not dwell on that subject. In the words of a distinguished coun- 
tryman of mine, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, “it is a very pretty quarrel as it stands.” 
(Renewed laughter.) But we, gentlemen, can have no dread of any serious 
issue to those inevitable discussions of right and wrong. We, who have seen 
the political atmosphere on many occasions lowering and cloudy—and on one 
occasion peculiarly Mac-cloudy—(bursts of laughter,)—have also seen that the 
sun of conciliation is sure to shine through all. (Great cheering.) The worst 
that is to be for the future apprehended between the two countries is diplo- 
matic argument and political agitation. Of the first we need not now be 
afraid. Of the latter | never had any dread. I believe political agitation, when 
it stops short of outrage, to be the safeguard of free institutions, and the very 
instinct of the common nature of the English and American people. (Sensation 
and cries of hear.) I know, sir, it is difficult to set limits to its exercise. 
Boundary lines are the very hardest to draw clearly. (A laugh.) But the re- 
cent transactions have proved that they are the easiest to be honeurably com- 
promised. (Laughter and cheers.) 

No sir, I have no dread of popular agitation. (General attention.) As the 
sea is by its eternal motion kept pure, so are the waters of Freedon preserved 
by their action from becoming stagnant. (Cheers.) As long as the ocean has 
its tides and waves, and as long as the public mind has its passions and its affec- 
tions, no permanently noxious consequences can be generated by ther heavings. 
Every storm gust that ruffles their surface, or uplifts them in their depths, 
carries health and vigour on its wings from the elements it has so convulsed. 
(Loud cheering.) 

This, sir, is at least my theory. It may be, perhaps, a little too Irish; but 
[hate still life in all itsdull monotony. As the hero of the tragedy, 

I like the rocking of the battlements. (Cheers. ) 

T hold that the straining of the public mind preserves while it proves its elas- 
ticity. It may bend and give before the tempest, but it will not warp or break, 
like the mast and timbers of the gallant ship, in which one of your noble guests 
is about to bear away the other, to their grateful and expectant country, which 
in their different spheres they have served so faithfully and so well. (Sensa- 
tion and cheers. ) 

It now, Mr. President, only remains for me to ask your permission to offer you 
asentiment. ‘The absence from this festival of some of those whose presence 
was, I perceive, soliciied, allows me to perform a task peculiarly grateful to 
my feelings. I will propose the health and happiness of the seven commis- 
sioners from Maine and Massachusetts, during the recent negotiations at Wash- 
ington. My official residence in one of those states, and my close neighbour- 
hood to the other, have procured me the advantage of a personal acquaintance 
with allof those gentlemen. And I am sure I may, without presumption, ap- | 
peal to your distinguished guest, #ord Ashburton, for the confirmation of my | 
assertion, that in their late arduous duty they gave evidence, one and all, of the 
most anxious desire forthe happy termination of those labours, which have led 
to this joyous celebration. 

Mr. Grattan sat down amid loud and long applause. 
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As the Cunard Steamer arrived on Saturday, our Postscript of the intelli- 
gence received by her appeared in but a part of the edition only ; we to-day in- 
sert copious details. 

The session of Parliament was brought to a close by her Majesty in person 
on the 12th ult., when she gave the Royal Assent to the Canada Loan Bill, 
the Emigrant Passengers’ Bill, and others. The Queen appeared in excellent 
health, and read the speech with that sweetness of tone and clearness of enun- 


ciation for which her Majesty is remarkable. 
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cheaper, and therefure furnish the farmer with manufactures at a lower rate, 


by which he [can again reduce his charge on the products of the soil. In 
this way the two branches must act and re-act upon each other with the hap- 
py effect that is anticipated by the cabinet. We shall be glad, indeed, to see 
the day when provisions will be cheap in England without marring the inter- 
ests of the agriculturalists. 

With these favourable prospects, and with the trade of the country begin. 
ning to revive, as it certainly was, it is lamentable that popular disturbances 
of a serious character should have broken out so extensively. They will be 
put down, however, but not without loss of life, a calamity to be deeply deplo- 
red by every humane and patriotic heart. The working classes have suffered 
deeply and extensively, we know, and they have borne their privations with 
heroic fortitude ; and we are satisfied that not a riot would have occurred or 
an outrage been committed had not these poor persons been goaded on by de- 
magogues, anti-Corn Law Leaguers, &c. But the matter will end as it unfor- 
tunately generally does—at the expense of the misled people, while the really 
guilty escape. The people of England are the most confiding and the most easily 
governed people in the world, if they be let alone, and their minds not _poi- 
soned by the pernicious advice, and the machinations of patriotic scoundrels. 

In the midst of these disturbances Lord Hill, from bad health, resigns the 
command of the Army, and is instantly succeeded by the Duke of Wellington. 
Speculation has been active on this circumstance, and there are not wanting 
those who see in it political design. Without agreeing with these sagacious 
far-seers, we think the appointment of the Duke may have the double effect of 
inspiring the nation with confidence at such an emergency, and of hinting to 
the disturbers of the peace, that the army, if called on, will most certainly do 
its duty. 

Lord Palmerston, little before the prorogation,adopted the plan of Lord Lynd- 
horst in the upper house, by going into a sort of historical enquiry of the busi 
ness of the Session. Tne object was, of course, to undervalue the labours of 
the Cabinet, to set himself right with the country in regard to the Syrian, Chi- 
nese, and Affghan wars, and generally to draw a comparison favourable to the 
system and practice of the late government. The speech of his Lordship, he 
being well prepared, was an able one, and he certainly made a good case out of 
very bad materials. The reply of Sir Robert Peel was quite satisfactory, and 
left the two senatorial gladiators with a considerable degree of honour attached 
to both, as Parliamentary debaters. Asa matter of common fairness we give 
both speeches. They are taken from the Spectator, but that paper is generally 
in such matters impartial, and we therefore waive the consideration of the Spec- 
tator’s politics, which are of the Radical school. The two speeches comprise 
a good summary of the business of the Session, and on that accourt we award 
to them without reluctance the place they occupy. 

The intelligence from India is contradictory. It is on one hand stated 
that Lord Ellenborough has issued orders for the entire evacuation of Affzhan- 
istan by the British army ; while on the other it is asserted that the garrison of 
Jellalabad only is to be recalled. The London papers differ on the point—the 
Times declaring that the evacuation is to be total, while the Globe and other 
papers contend for the partial movement only. To bring the matter to a 
point enquiries were made of Sir Robert, in the House, and his answer was as 
follows : 

‘* Candahar and Jellalabad may at this moment be the scene of military ope- 
rations. The death of Shah Soojah has placed this country in a new position 
with respect to the treaty contracted by Lord Auckland. The relations in 
which we stand are also, by his death, made the subject of diplomatic com- 
munications. I must, therefore, dec!ine answering any questions as to the in- 
structions that have been given, or the views which are entertained. The 
facts as to how things actually stand I have no o'jection to state. At this 
moment our troops occupy Candahar. I have reason to believe they also occupy 
Jellalabad, and there is at present no probability of their immediate retirement 
This is all the information which, consistent with my sense of duty, | can now 
give. The British troops occupy these places, and considering the accounts 
that may arrive by the next mail, the house, Iam sure, will not prese me for 
further information.” 

These are said to be the Premier's actual words. They are not over-satis- 
factory, but then it must be recollected that Sir Robert speaks withthe same 
habitual caution in all matters of importance ; the armies remain stationary we 
know, but such is the difficulty of providing fodder for the camels and horses, 
there being no grain in the country, that it is impossisle for the troops to move 
until the grass has grown. It was supposed that it would be necessary to wait 
until the early part of June for this purpose. There can be no doubt of the 
determination of the British Government to abandon the entire Affghan terri- 
tory as soon as it can be done with honour and advantage. The prisoners 
must be first released, and the negociations will then, in all probability, be open- 
ed for restoring Dost Mahommed to the Cabul throne. The Dost is now a 
prisoner in India; he is the father of Akhbar Khan, who is at the head of affairs 
now at Cabul. The Shah Soojah, who was the British nominee, is dead, and 
the government of India seems at liberty to negotiate with Dost Mahommed 
for his restoration. A surrender of prisoners might be a proper equivalent for 
his restoration, and a guarantee of his right might also be an equivalent for a 
treaty favourable to British interests. We have no doubt that some such sort 
of arrangement is now on foot, and hence—together with the want of forage, 
until the season produces it—may be ascribed the apparent inactivity of the 
troops since the forcing of the Kyber Pass, and the relief of Jellalabad. The 
caution with which Sir Robert Peel spoke in reply to Lord Palmerston, renders 
it hazardous to predict what will be the real course of things, but the next ar- 
rival will bring accounts from the Seat of War down to June, by which time 
events will begin to unfold themselves. 





Lord Ashburton embarked, on Saturday last, on board the Warspite, undt 
salute from the North Carolina, Warspite, &c., but the vessel, from the state 
of the winds, did not leave the lower Bay until Monday morning. 

As we could not find room forthe speech of Mr. Grattan, the Consul for 
Massachusetts, at the Ashburton dinner in our last, we give it insertion to-day 
It is in his happiest vein. 

The Evening Post and one or two other papers have alluded to the exer- 
tions of Mr. G. in the late negotiations at Washington. Mr. Grattan was, we 
have understood, of assistance from his personal intimacy with the Massachu- 
setts and Maine Commissioners, to whom Lord Ashburton was a stranger 
These gentlemen, the Consul was, by his clever and off-hand manner, enabled 
to introduce and render intimate with his lordship, apart from their official ac- 
quaintance. In this way the urbanity of the British nobleman, and the honour- 
able intentions of the Minister could show themselves to good advantage, and 
sentiments of mutual personal esteem were speedily generated, Upon such a 
basis the official discussions and the interviews were frequent, were rendered 
more free and unrestrained, and the negotiations proceeded with greater harmo- 
ny and celerity. We have no difficulty in perceiving how useful, a person with 
Mr. Grattan’s frankness and openness, could thus render himself to the common 
cause which has so amicably terminated. 

We have to-day given all the correspondence that relates to the Boundary ; 
it will be read with great interest by all those who have studied the question 
The letters of Mr. Webster are clever, logical, and well written, but those of 
Lord Ashburton exhibit in a striking degree—particularly that of the 11th July 
—a singleness of purpose, 4 clear and business-like accuracy, and honourabl» 
intent, that reflect the highest credit on his lordship’s abilities and fitness for 
his mission. England is most certainly worsted in the matter of the boundary 
but with regard to the other points of the Tre aty we are satisfied. The docu- 





The session has been a most laborious and important one. The measures of 
Finance and of Trade,brought forward and carried by Sir Robert Peel,will form 
a striking epoch in the annals of England. That these measures will be for 
the ultimate weal of the nation, we have not a doubt, notwithstanding their 
policy at the present time is questioned by so many persons—even of Sir Ro- 
vert’s own party. These measures, together with the prospect of a good har 


sions of all kinds will be speedily in the same state of decline. The reduction 
of duties in the Sliding Scale is considerable, and it is probable that ere long 
a further reduction will ensue. If provisions fall, the manufacturers can work 








vest, have already materially reduced the price of bread and flour ; and provi- | 


ment must be considered as a whole, and its’ value will then be apparent ; 1 
| must be always borne in mind that, in the present condition of England, it as 
a desideratum of the highest importance to get the whole matter settled, and 
the relations of the two countries once more restored to a friendly footing 
England, we repeat, has given up much—very mach—but still it was not 0! 
very great value to her 

We shall in our next give the residue of this correspondence 

* * The press of other matter comp¢ ls us, most unwillingly, to omit our 
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